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PREFACE. 


Tae Historica Macazrne closes its fifth year amid scenes which will occupy no 
inconsiderable space in the future history of the country. The attempt to overthrow 
the American government, and the energy and devotedness called forth by the 
patriotic feeling of the people to uphold it, form a spectacle almost without a par- 
allel. It has not been within the scope of the Magazine to chronicle the history 
fast making around us: its province is the past. It is rather a Retrospective Review 
than a journal of current events. 

The convulsion caused by the civil war, and felt by all commercial operations, 
has not been without its effect on the Hisrortcan Macazinr. It has not indeed 
prostrated or crippled it, but it has prevented much that it had hoped to accom- 
plish during the year. We begin the new volume with confidence; but in view of 
the loss of subscribers in parts to which the mails no longer reach, we appeal to our 
friends to extend as much as may be its circulation in loyal parts. The list of sub. 
scribers should in all justice be much greater than it has ever been, and a little 
effort would accomplish much. 

During the year we have given many articles of value, relating to various parts 
of the country, embracing the Indian nations, their language and manners, early 
colonial history, and the era of the Revolution. We shall hereafter frequently give 


in full early tracts of an historical character which, like Lithobolia, have become so 
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rare as to figure only in the libraries of the wealthiest book collectors. A volume 


of the Magazine will thus contain, at a trifling cost, what a hundred dollars would 
not give in any other shape. 


To our many kind contributors we tender our sincere thanks for the valuable 
papers they have transmitted to us from time to time, and trust to merit a contin- 
uance of their favors. 


December 1, 1861. 
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General Department, 


SPORI’S VOYAGES TO NEW ENGLAND IN 
1661, 

Tue following curious narrative of a voyage to 
New England, in 1661, appears to have hith- 
erto escaped the notice of bibliographers. It is 
extracted and translated from a small work in 
12mo, published in 1678, at Ziirich, whose Ger- 
man title is as follows: 

Vier loblicher Statt Zirich verbirgerter Reiss 
Beschreibungen : geschehen in 
1. Das Gelobte Land. 

2. Die Insul Jamaica. 
8. Die Caribes Inslen, und Neitiw Engelland in 
America. 
4. Die Landtschafft Fetii in Africa. 
In verlegung Joh. Wilhelm Simlers und 
Joh. Rudolff Rahnen. 

The above general title is engraved, with 
views of cities, and savages, around it. Then 
follows an engraved portrait of Hans Jacob 
Amman, the author of the first narration, a 
particular title, with the place and date of pub- 
lication in Zurich, 1678, a preface, and the two 
first narratives. The title of the narrative from 
which the following extract (2d part, pp. 29-81) 
has been made is inserted. 

“ Americanische Reiss-beschreibung nach den 
Caribes Insslen, und Neu-Engelland. Verrichtet 
und aufgesetet durch Felix-Christian Spori 
Schnitt-und Wund Artzet von Ziirich. In Ver- 
legung Johann Wilhelm Simlers, und Johann 
Rudolff Rhanen. Getruckt zu Ziirich, bey Mi- 
chael Schauffelbergers sel. Erbn, Durch Johannes 
Bachmann, 1677.” 

Which translated, reads: 

“Narrative of an American voyage to the 
Caribbee Islands and New England. Made and 
composed by Felix Christian Spéri, surgeon from 
Zurich. At the expense of John William Simler, 
and John Rodolph Rhanen. Printed at Zurich 
by M. Schauffelberger’s worshipful heirs, by John 
Bachmann, 1677.” 
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The collation of the volume is as follows: 

Tit. et tab. aen. v., pp. 16, 174, 192. 

These narratives were written by intelligent 
and observing men, pastors or physicians, and 
therefore no doubt well educated, and fitted to 
give their countrymen a clear and interesting ac- 
count of what they observed while “ going down 
to the sea in ships, and doing business in great 
waters.” 


EXTRAOT, 


“ Thus I have described such things as were no- 
ticeable in the Island of Barbadoes; and since 
we could obtain no goods as a return freight, our 
captain made an arrangement with the factors, to 
whom we had been sent, by which we were to 
make a voyage to New England, as having done 
so well with the first horses, it was to be hoped 
that it would turn out likewise on another voy- 
age. Therefore we took in a supply of fresh 
water, as also a number of tons of salt and sand 
in the ship, as ballast, in order the better to en- 
counter the wind and the waves. 

On the 8th of October, 1661, we weighed an- 
chor and set sail. 

On the 24th of the same, we attained the height 
of 82° 26’, which is the latitude of the Bermudas, 
and there we had a storm (such as is often met 
with hereabouts, on which account the sailors 
dread this island), s6 that for three days we 
steered with only one small sail on the after 
part of the ship (which kept her head to wind), 
and were tossed about by the wind and waves, 
awaiting the help of God. 

On the 26th of the same, it blew still very 
hard from the northwest, but the seamen were 
hoping that the weather was soon to change. In 
the night, a light like a star was seen on the top 
of the mainmast, and another was seen on the 
point of the flagstaff. It is a meteor, that is called 
by scientific men Castor and Pollux. This ap- 
peared to me rather wonderful, but was taken as 
a good sign by the seamen, for they said that 
it was a certain proof the storm was about 
to cease. This really happened, and on the 
27th it became quite fair, the wind turned to 
the southward; we put on sail and contin- 
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ued our voyage with pleasant but rather cold 
weather. 

On the 12th of August the ocean began to lose 
its dark, sea-green color, and became of a very 
pale color, from which the ship’s people judged 
that we were not far from the land. On sound- 
ing, we found bottom at 45 fathoms, and con- 
tinued on our course all that day. 

On the 18th of the same, in the night they 
hove the lead again, and found but 15 fathoms, 
whereupon the captain ordered the sails to be 
taken in until one o’clock, in order not to run on 
a reef or sand-bank. As day approached, we set | 
sail again, expecting certainly to see land, but | 
with the light such a fog arose that we could not | 
see a quarter of a league from us. The captain 
ordered the anchor to be dropped, because we | 
had but 8 fathoms of water; and we then began 
to fish, and caught a large number of fish, which 
the English call cod, but the Dutch call them | 
cabeljau. 

On the 14th ditto, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, the fog dispersed. and we found our- | 
selves not more than three and a half leagues from 
land. They ascended the mast, took out their sea- 
charts, and at last discovered that it was Cape 
Cod,* on which account we steered east-north- 
east towards Cape St. Ann. 

On the 15th ditto, we got sight of the last- | 
named cape, and then ran in within a musket- | 
shot of the land, when we saw the place we were 
bound for, namely, Red or Rhode Island. In the | 
afternoon, about three o'clock, we got quite close | 
to the house of the governor of the place, and | 
then dropped anchor, thanking the Almighty for | 
our safe arrival.t As soon as we had anchored, 
a boat with six persons came to us, among which | 
was a servant of the governor’s, and inquired | 
whence we came and what were our desires? The 
captain answered that he would in person reply 
to their master, and would land with them. At 
this they seemed pleased, begging also, that in 
case he had a surgeon on board he would bring 
him with him, as the governor’s son was in a 
very bad way. The captain told me this, and I 
complied with the request, accompanying him on 
shore. After having been welcomed, the gover- 
nor’s wife took me to her son, who had been for 
ten weeks lying very ill in bed. I found him 
with a quick pulse, constant cough, and violent 
excretions. I asked for full particulars, which 
they willingly described; and from all these I at 
last concluded that the commencement of this dis- 
ease had been a pleuritis, or a strain [stich], 
which from the want of proper remedies had 
turned into an empyema [emphysema], or ulcer of 





* It must have been Montauk Point here seen, for 
they landed in Rhode Island. 
+ Was this place Providence, R. I. ? 
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| form the operation. 


|order not to injure the internal parts. 


(January, 
the langs. I therefore desired that he might be 
undressed so that I might see his breast, and I 
then found the right side considerably swollen, 
and that between the third and fourth true ribs 
a raised place showed itself, where I felt some pus, 
My advice was this spot should at once be 
opened, so that the matter might escape, other- 
wise death might not long be delayed. I also re- 
quested that the person who had the case in 
hand might be associated with me for help and 
consultation, but they desired that I should per- 
I did this, therefore, on the 
following day, in the presence of several persons 
around, and to their surprise made an opening, 
but not a large one, and with great precaution, in 
At the 
very instant when I cut through the intercostal 
muscles, a jet of white and offensive pus flew out. 


| When I had let out about two pounds of this 


matter, I stopped the opening up carefully with a 
plug which I had prepared, in order that the pa- 


| tient might not faint, and perhaps expire by draw- 


ing off too much at once. The patient at once 
experienced relief, and broke out saying that this 


| little had done him more good than the twenty 


purges and thirty clysters which had been given 
him. In the evening and on the following day, I 
drew off the matter entirely, widening the wound 
a little, and washing it out with injections. 
During the three weeks that I remained there I 


| treated him so that he was able to attend to his 


business; for which he thanked God, and re- 
warded me handsomely on my departure. This 
led to the coming of a number of persons to me 
for help, not only from the island, but also from 
all the surrounding places; for it is only separated 
from the mainland by a small river. 1 might 
have determined to remain there, but the captain 
would not consent to it. In order to attain our 
end, we wished to examine a little into the situa- 
tion, the inhabitants, and the land. 

Nova Anglia, or New England, is a part of 
northern America, taken possession of and settled 
by the English, in 1620. It lies between 41 and 
45 degrees north of the equator. 

On the left they have the land of Virginia and 
the New Netherlands, which are now also inhab- 
ited by the English. On the right hand they 
have Florida, or new France.* 

The land is extraordinarily fruitful. Not only 
such grain as the savages are accustomed to sow, 
but our corn also grows there in the greatest 
profusion. It is sown towards the end of March, 
and is harvested in August. 

The principal towns or colonies are New Plym- 
outh and Bristol. There are many other villages 
and settlements besides these. They have sum- 


* The doctor’s geography is again sadly at fault, 
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mer and winter like us, except that in summer it 
is somewhat warmer, and in winter rather colder. 
In this land there are very fine forests of oak, 
pine, cedar, nut, and chestnut, and many other 
kinds of trees. 

The natural inhabitants of the country are 
large and good-looking people of a blackish brown 
color; all having long black hair, which they be- 
daub with ochre, as asort of paint. They paint the 
face red, and tattoo the arms above the elbows 
and the calves, making all kinds of figures thereon. 
While healing, they strew them with whitelead 
powder, which makes the color quite blue, and 
this they consider a great ornament. They be- 
lieve in many gods, but not all of one rank, and 
think that they all have natures like men. They 
believe in the immortality of the soul after death ; 
they worship also the moon and the stars; are 
faithful to their marriage vows; are obedient, 
and work willingly. They have no particular or 
permanent habitations or villages, but move from 
place to place. From the number of rivers and 
watercourses in the country, they.nse small boats, 
called canoes, made out of bircli-trees. They 
carry from ten to twenty persons; and when 
they wish to cross any land, one of them takes it 
on his shoulders and carries it to the other river. 
Their food consists chiefly of game, fish, sea- 
mussels, and such things, which they do not 
either shoot or catch until they wish to use them. 

They bake bread out of Indian corn, which 


they call pagatow. Out of the same, and out of 


oysters, a kind of sea-mussels, they cook a broth, 
which they use extensively. In summer they go 
naked, unless they cover themselves from shame ; 
but in winter they wear skins of deer, elk, black 
foxes, rabbits, squirrels, otter, beaver, and bears, 
instead of clothes. 

Their houses or huts, when they stop in any 
place, are made of long, flexible poles, which they 
cover very neatly with bark of trees. In the 
centre of them is a pit, where they keep a fire con- 
stantly burning, and by which they cook their 
food and warm themselves in winter. Around it 
the ground is covered with deer, bear, and other 
skins, for bedding. They roll up the small chil- 
dren in furs, and put them in a piece of bark, 
which is hung up by the four corners like a weigh- 
ing scale; and when they cry, they give it a push 
to make it swing, in the same way that we do 
with a cradle. 

Their arms are bows and arrows, with which 
they shoot with great dexterity. They make the 
arrow-heads of hawks’ talons, fish-bones, sharp 
stones, bones, and other things. They use also 
spears, which they throw. 

Their money and valuables, which they call 
wampempeeg, they make out of sea-mussels, 
They take the inside of these, grind it auite 
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smooth and round, until it is finely polished, and 
is no thicker than a straw, and then make small 
pieces of it of the length of two knife-backs, bore 
it lengthwise, and string it on threads. Of this 
same material they weave a crown for their king. 
There are two kinds of it, black and white; the 
black, serving as gold; the white, as silver. 
Necklaces and belts are also made of it, which 
they weave very neatly. With this, they not 
only buy and sell among each other, but it also 
passes among Christians—as six white, or four 
black, for a penny. 

The animals found in this land, are: fine 
horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, deer, bears, 
wolves, foxes (some of which are black, and climb 
trees), martens, otter, beaver, hares, rabbits, sa- 
bles, civet-cats, squirrels (all of a gray color); all 
which serve for useful, as well as ornamental pur- 
poses, 

There are here a great number of bears, which 
are much to be feared by men, as may appear 
by the following story, which our factor there 
narrated to me: 

‘A boy, fifteen years old, who had been sent 
in a hurry to a neighbor, half a league distant, to 
fetch something, met a bear in a piece of woods 
through which he had to pass, and was much 
frightened, the more so as it came towards him. 
The boy knew not where to go, but at last took 
to a tree, which he tried to climb, and got up on 
it as far as he could. The bear followed close at 
his heels, when the boy got out on a thin bough 
which could hardly carry him; after a little de- 
lay, the bear made an effort to follow him, but 
upon the bough yielding he drew back, making 
however an effort to reach the boy with his paws, 
which was impossible. The little fellow seeing 
this, gathered courage and cried for help; but, 
as no one came, he drew his knife from its sheath 
and held it towards the bear (who was continu- 
ally striking at him), in such a way that he 
wounded both his paws, and not being able to 
hold on any longer, he fell to the ground. After 
some bellowing, two others were attracted to the 
spot, who smelling and seeing the boy, also 
climbed up to avenge the injury to their com- 
panion, but were paid off in the same coin. The 
boy then, all being quiet, got down and ran 
home. His story was hardly believed by his 
family until the scene had been visited, when 
they were convinced; and their heartfelt. thanks 
were given to the Highest for his wonderful pres- 
ervation.’ 

Besides other animals, there are poisonous 
snakes of wonderful size, one such having been 
taken in this land eighteen ells long; the skin of 
which is exhibited to this day in the Tower of 
London. William Holand, an Englishman born, 
who had resided far many years in this country 
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gave us an account of its capture, while on his 
passage with us to Barbadoes :* 

‘Some time since, many sheep, pigs, and other 
animals, had been taken off, without his ever 
being able to find them. It so happened, just 
then, that he had gone into the woods with his 
gun, to shoot some game, and there caught sight 
of this fearful serpent, which frightened him ex- 
ceedingly. At the same time, observing that it 
did not pursue him, he ventured, to take a good 
look at it; and then perceived that it could not 
creep, on account of its great stomach, but rolled 
hither and thither, He therefore ran home and 
gathered his neighbors, who went off as if to war, 
and coming to the spot they fired at it, until at 
last, seeing that it was motionless, they drew near 
in order to examine this fearful creature more 
closely. They then opened it, thinking it was 
heavy with young; but, upon cutting it, they 
found that it had swallowed a whole deer, with- 
out horns,’ 

‘This had made it so heavy that it could not 
move. They skinned it, and sent the skin to 
London, in England, where I also saw and won- 
dered at it. Holand thus discovered his sheep 
and pig thief, when not in pursuit of him. They 
all, thereupon, thanked God, their Maker, with 
David, oug of the eighth Psalm; that he had cre- 
ated them intelligent men, and had given them 
power over such fearful creatures. 

There is also a kind of snake called rattlesnake, 
by the English, which are from five to six feet 
long, and have loose bones on the tail, which give 
out a sound like a rattle. Every year this 
increases by one, Its bite is said to be incurable. 
I was once engaged searching for plants, and exam- 
ining the country, when I suddenly heard this rat- 
tle, and was the more alarmed at the snake hissing 
at me. I ran away towards some water, whither 
it followed me, but could not tell what became of 
it, not wishing to examine it more closely. It is 
a wonderful provision that nature, which has 
given such venomous fangs to this creature, 
should also have given it the rattle as a warning 
to men to beware of it. 

Among places rich in fish, it may be said of 
New England that it not only has many kinds, 
but such quantities of them, that they can hardly 
be described. The principal ones are these: 
whales, grampusses,t porpoises, sturgeon, cod, or 
cabelliaw, pollack, hake, coalfish, sharks, mack- 
erel, herring, mullet, bass, smelt, cunners, gar- 
fish, eels, brook and sea crabs, oysters, mussels, 
and other like things. 


* This is indeed a snake story. 

+ Grampus, grand poisson ; meerschwein, marsouin ; 
porpoise, parc-poisson ; the French using a German 
name, and the English a French one, for these ceta- 
ceahs. 
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The cabelliaw exceeds all others in numbers. 
If seven men go out in the morning, with a boat 
of two or three tons burden, they will return in 
the evening with the vessel filled with them. 
Around the fish-huts, where the said cabelliaw 
are unloaded, and where they cut off their heads 
to salt them and make Pawvre Jean and Laber- 
dan,* there is such a mass of fish, that I can give 
no idea of it. I once caught in three hours so 
many, that the whole crew had enough to eat of 
them for three days. 

Of sea-crabs there are also many, and some 
are caught weighing six, eight, and ten pounds. 
They are speared with an instrument like a 
double barb or an arrow. This is fastened to a 
stock two or three fathoms long, which they carry 
in their canoes, and when they see one they spear 
it and draw itin. Once, while an Indian was pur- 
suing such a crab with his canoe, and had turned 
the stock to which the harpoon was fast towards 
himself, in order to push the boat along with it, 
he slipped and fell in such manner that the barb 
penetrated from the hand to the elbow. In this 
dilemma, the good savage was at a loss what to 
do, but worked with one hand so well that he got 
back to land and sought for help among his people. 
No one being able to assist him, they hurried to 
our ship, and besought my services. I at first 
was unwilling to leave, and desired the patient to 
be brought to me; but they complained that the 
least motion of the spear caused him intense pain, 
on which account I yielded, and went to him with 
our boatman. I found the sufferer as he had 
been described, and desired them to draw a fig- 
ure of the barb, which being done, I concluded that 
it would be impossible to extract it by the way 
it had entered. I therefore separated it from the 
handle, and driving the point forward with the 
other hand, made an opening and pushed it 
through it, the hinder part following the point 
very readily, and I thus got it away without 
much trouble. I directed the wounded man to 
come to me twice a day, and cured him com- 
pletely in fourteen days. For my pains, he pre- 
sented me a hatband, neatly made of sea-shells, 
and two otters; and during our stay there 
we were never in want of all kinds of vegetables, 
fish, and game. 

The birds found in New England, are mainly 
as follows: eagles, vultures, different kinds of 
hawks and falcons, cranes, geese, bitterns, gulls, 
many kinds of ducks, very many turkeys [India- 
nische Hiiner], (these last going in flocks of fifty 
or more), also many other smaller birds, all of 
whose names I was not able to learn. 

Of plants, useful for medicinal purposes, I 
could find none but Lig. Sassafras, Sarsaparilla, 


* Laberdan—Aberdeen fish, salted cod. 
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Rad. Mechoacan, Fructus Alkermes, or scarlet 
berry, &c. These are sent in great quantities to 
Europe. 

The articles of export, are these: all kinds of 
furs; beaver, otter, sable, fox, horse, and ox 
skins; wood, for spars, with all kinds of ship timber 
and boards; salted meat; and many kinds of 
fish, as pauvre jean, laberdan, mackerel, salmon; 
also train or fish oil, tobacco, staves, flour, and 
bread. These are sent to England, Holland, 
Spain, France, and the Caribbee Islands, as they 
are required. This land, therefore, yields annu- 
ally a great surplus, besides supporting its inhab- 
itants. We now leave it satistied, and return to 
our voyage. 

Between the 15th of February and the 6th of 
March, our ship was unloaded and again laden 
with staves, salt meat, flour and bread, and also 
fresh water and hay, which last is all twisted 
into ropes, in order to pack it closely. On the 
4th of March, thirty-five horses were brought on 
board. 

On the 6th of the same, the wind veered to the 
north, so we weighed anchor and set sail, with a 
prayer to God. In the afternoon, owing to the 
wind blowing hard from the southward, and the 
difficulty of proceeding in the narrow channel 
among the sand-bars, we again dropped anchor, 
to wait for afair wind. Just as this had been done, 
I perceived that several fishermen were chasing 
a whale, which I looked at with great interest, 
and begged the captain to oblige me so far as to 
let us have the boat to follow up the affair. In 
each of the two fishermen’s boats, there were six 
or seven men, all watching attentively the mo- 
tions of the fish, and particularly the moment 
when his head showed itself. In the top of the 
head there is a round hole through which he 
throws up a great mass of water as high as a 
pike, and draws some air back in return, At this 
moment they approached him, and plunged into 
him a harpoon, shaped like an arrow, four fingers 
wide, sharp, and two-edged, with two counter- 
barbs, like a fish-hook, and an ell long. Behind, 
it has a socket, in which is a stick, six or seven 
feet long, and loaded with lead. Fastened to this 
harpoon is a rope as large as one’s finger. The 
whale went off with this, and when forty or 
fifty fathoms had run out, they held it fast, he 
endeavoring to reach the bottom to rub it off; 
but not succeeding in this, he came up again, 
which the fishermen perceived by the slackening 
of the line, and hauled it in rapidly. 

The other boat now approached with another 
harpoon, and as soon as he showed himself they 
threw it into him. When he felt this second 


wound, he turned with his head down and tail | 


out of the water, striking around savagely with it, 
the fishermen having hard work to avoid hit. 
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When he had done this unsuccessfully, he began 
to run, and made off so fast with the two boats 
that the spray dashed over thei, but this did not 
last long, for he was much fatigued. He there- 
fore came up again, and the fishermen approach- 
ing with long lances or spears, gave him several 
stabs, which made him quite faint, and he began 
to throw up blood, instead of water. This de- 
lighted them exceedingly, and they shouted for 
joy; for this is a sure sign that the fish has given 
out. They drew him on shore, and were much re- 
joiced, for they had thus earned more than a 
farm with us would produce in a whole year. 
This fish was fifty-five feet long, and sixteen 
high. It has only two fins. The tail lies cross- 
ways. Its blubber was a foot thick, and is cut 
up and put into casks, to make train-oil of after- 
wards. Its teeth, which reach a length of six 
feet, and shaped like a saw-blade, are the whale- 
bone which is brought to us. The joints of the 
backbone are used by the inhabitants for seats. 
On Jan Romporth’s tower, in Amsterdam, there 
hangs a rib which is eighteen feet long, from 
which it may be imagined what a huge creature 
it must have been. 

On the 8th of the same, the wind changed to 
north, so we weighed anchor and went on our 
way.” . 

We shall not follow our author any farther in 
his own words, but wind up his narrative briefly, 
by stating that, on the 2d of April, they were 
again at Road Island (as he terms it), having 
returned there for a new mast in place of one 
lost in a gale. On the 6th, they sailed again, 
took many mackerel on that day, and on the 30th 
reached Barbadoes, with twenty-nine horses, in 
good order, which were well disposed of, and 
then, after a tedious delay for a cargo, returned 
to London. Our worthy surgeon next makes a 
voyage to the Mediterranean, which he describes. 
His third voyage was made in 1662, when he 
again visited our coasts. The vessel took out 
horses to the West Indies, and then on the 6th of 
April, 1663, reaches Schilter Island, on Kine 
Pequi river, in lat, 42° N. (misprinted 24°). [He 
means Seguin Island, in the Kennebec river.] 
On the voyage hither they suffered severely from 
scurvy. Their cargo of salt was discharged here. 
All he says of the place, is as follows: 

“ The river Kine Pequi reaches up twenty-eight 
miles [168 English] into the mainland, and is on 
both sides occupied by a tolerable number of 
houses and inhabitants. On its banks every 
thing is very fruitful. Directly before the entrance 
there is a small island, on which is a handsome 
fish-hut, in which many hundredweight of fish 
are yearly cured. This land is likewise provided 
with all kinds of fine fruits, flowers, birds, game, 
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and fish, to be desired, such as are noticed at 
more length in the first voyage. 

On the 7th of May, we got our full cargo, 
which consisted in all kinds of boards, staves, 
bread, flour, flesh, and fish. We therefore set 
sail again on the 10th of June, and without ob- 
stacle reached Barbadoes safely; for which we 
thanked a merciful Providence.” 


TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF WASHING- 
TON TO GOVERNORS OF VIRGINIA. 


as 
Letter to Governor Dinwiddie. 
Wincaester, Oct. 17, 1753. 

Honorasie Sir: Last night, by return of the 
express who went to Capt. Montour, I received 
the inclosed from Mr. Harris, at Susquehanna, 
I think no means should be neglected to preserve 
what few Indians still remain in our interest, for 
which reason I shall send Mr. Gist, as soon as he 
arrives, which I expect will be to-day, to Harris’ 
Ferry, in hopes of engaging and bringing with 
him the Belt of Wampum and other Indians at 
that place; and I shall further desire him to send 
an Indian express to Andrew Montour, to try if 
he can be brought along with him. In however 
trifling light the French attempting to alienate 
the affections of our Southern Indians may at 
first sight appear, I must look upon it as a thing 
of the utmost consequence, that requires our 
greatest and most immediate attention. I have 
often wondered at not hearing that this was 
attempted before, and had it noted, among 
other memoranda, to acquaint your honor of 
when I should come down. The French policy 
in treating with Indians is so prevalent, that I 
should not be in the least surprised were they to 
engage the Cherokees, Outtabas, W&c., unless 
timely and vigorous measures are taken to pre- 
vent it. A pusillanimous behavior would ill suit 
the times, and trusting for traders and common 


interpreters (who will sell their integrity to the | 


highest bidder) may prove the destruction of 
these affairs. I therefore think, that if a person 
of distinction, acquainted with their language, is 
to be found, his price should be come to at any 
rate; if no such can be had, a man of sense and 
character to conduct the Indians to any council 
that may be had, or to superintend any other mat- 
ters, will be extremely necessary. 

It is impertinent, 1 own, in me to offer my 


opinions on these matters when better judges | 


may direct; but my steady and hearty zeal in 
the cause, and the great impositions I have known 
practised by the traders, &c., upon these occa- 





sions, would not suffer me to be quite silent. I 
have heard from undoubted authority, that some 
of the Cherokees that have been introduced as Sa- 
chems and Princes by the interpreters (who share 
their presents and profits), have been no others 
than common hunters and bloodthirsty villains. 
We have no accounts yet of the militia from Fair- 
fax, &c. This day I march with about one hun- 
dred men to Fort Cumberland. Yesterday, by 
an express, I was informed of the arrival of 
eighty odd recruits to Fredericksburgh, which I 
have ordered to proceed to this place, but for 
want of the regularity being observed, by which 
I should know where every officer, &c., ought to 
be, my orders are only conditional and always con- 
fused. Whatever necessarys your Honor gets 
below I should be glad to have them sent to Al- 
exandria, from whence they come much more 
handy than from Fredericksburgh; besides, as 
provisions are lodged there, and none at the other 
place, it will be best for the men to be all sent 
there that is any ways convenient, for we have 
met with insuperable difficulty at Fredericks- 
burgh, in our march from here, by the neglect of 
the Com., who is at this time greatly wanted 
here. Therefore, I hope your Honor will order 
him up immediately. 
I am, Honorable Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
G. WasHineTon. 


Il. 
Letter to Governor Nelson. 


I send for the Z. M. a letter from Washington 
to Thomas Nelson, Jr., copied by me from the 
original, which is in the handwriting of Washing- 
ton. The copy is exact, even in the punctuation. 

0. 'G, 


Pererssure, Va., Oct. 27, 1860. 


VALLEY-ForGE, Feby 8th, 1778. 

My Dear Sir: I have been favoured with 
your Letters of the 24° of Decm! & 20th ult? & 
thank you for the several articles of Intelligence 
contained in them, Altho it is devoutly to be 
wished that Soldiers could engaged for three 
years, or the war, yet I am perswaded it would 
not be consistent with good policy to attempt it 
at this time—consequently, that the plan of draft- 
ing for twelve months only, is a wise measure.— 
If [all] the states would exert themselves, and 
Congress would bend their whole force to one 
point, the most satisfactory and decisive effects 
might, I think, result from it,—but if they go to 
frittering their army into detachments, for the 
accomplishment of some local and less important 
purposes, the campaign will be wasted, and noth- 
ing decisive (on our part) attempted,—lIt is our 
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business to crush, if possible, the army under 
General Howe’s immediate command—this once 
done the branches of it fall of course, & without 
it, the body will always afford nourishment to its 
members.—My fear is, that Virginia, by attempt- 
ing too much, will do too littlke—or in other 
words, by attempting to raise 5000 volunteers 
(which more than probable will not succeed) the 
Drafts for your Regiments will be impeded—and 
after all, unless some vigorous exertions can be 
used to supply with Provisions, men will avail 
little, for you can have no conception of our de- 
ficiency in this article.— 

It is with pain and grief I find, by your Letter 
of the 20th ult®, that our Countrymen are still 
averse to Innoculation, especially when conse- 
quences so apparently ill, must result from it.— 
the artillery, & other Regiments of Infantry, I 
was in hopes of seeing here as soon as the 
Roads & weather should be a little settled, as they 
will want a little disciplining before the Cam- 
paign opens to fit them for the purposes of it. 

You give me reason my dear Sir to believe, I 
shall see at Camp in the Spring—I should rejoice 
at it, or to hear of your being in Congress again, 
as I view with concern the departure of every 
Gent" of independant spirit from the grand Amer- 
ican Council.— 

Nothing of much importance has happened 
since my last—we have lost a good many men, 
& Horses, by hard fare in our present Quarters— 
but hope we have seen the worst, especially with 
respect to the first, as most of the men are now 
in tolerable good Hutts.—Faction had begwn to 
rear its head, but the heads of it, unmasked, I 
believe, too soon.—an expedition is also on foot 
against (rather into) Canada, which I am well 
perswaded is the child of folly, & must be pro- 
ductive of capital Ills, cireumstanced as our affairs 
are at present; but as it is the first fruit of our 
new board of War I did, not incline to say any- 
thing against it.—Be so good as to present my 
respectful Compliments to your Lady, Uncle, & 
friends, and believe me to be with [the most] 
perfect esteem & regard, 

Dr Sir, 
Y! most obed! & 
affect. 


1861.) 


G® WasuIneTon. 


[To the Honle, Tuomas Netson, Jr. 
York, 
Va.} 


[The former of these letters was recently in the 
Crowninshield Collection, but has now fortunate- 
ly returned to this country, and is now in the 
possession of a gentleman in Boston. The other 
we owe to the kindness of Charles Campbell, Esq., 
of Virginia.] 


MAGAZINE. 7 
TORY MOVEMENTS IN NEW JERSEY, ON 
HOWE'’S ARRIVAL AT STATEN ISLAND. 


Tue following letters—one from Col. Furman, 
dated June 4, 1776, but really written on the day 
for all time famous (a most unlucky blunder, to 
put June for July, that time)! the other from 
Col. Charles Reade to President Tucker, give 
some idea of the movement among the Tories of 
New Jersey, as soon as Howe’s fleet appeared off 
Staten Island. Washington, aware of the condi- 
tion, refers to the exceedingly great disaffection 
at Amboy, and other places, not far distant: 


Kirpare, June 4th, 1776. 


Dear Sir: Agreable to order of Congress I 
have ordered 200 men to meet me at The Court 
house tomorrow morning 6. o’Clock, to be taken 
out of the company in lower Freehold. The no- 
tice was so short that I could not send to Shrews- 
bery & Middletown time enough to get their 
assistance without delaying you, as the express 
Iuformed me y* wou’d be at Imlay Town this 
evening, 

we shall march with all speed in hopes of 
Meeting you at Meteteconk tomorrow afternoon, 
there to consult what farther moves to make.— 
Information was given me of John Lawrence, 
Esq’ Being with the tory party [I think Last sun- 
day night, at Snag swamp, there qualified one 
Foster to be trew to that party, who they pressed 
in their service & forced him to take the oath, he 
has since deserted them, if he dare rest at his 
habitation he may be found at Ridgway’s mill, 
which may be done with a file sent there & meet 
you again at Doves mill, he may make discovery’s, 
A: Woodward, E." Lawrence, Jos. Grover, Zeb: 
Collins, W™ Gisebertson Sen. & Jun. James Na- 
land, & sundrie others to the amount of about 30 
went on board of Tho* Chadwick* boat, said bound 
for the British fleet. 

Take such measures with Esq. Lawrence as you 
think proper—Cap' Gisebertson has returned home 
if report be trew— 

the fleet landed a considerable part of there 
men Last night on Straton Island, the Islanders 
are a Joining them fast— 

I am S' y’ H' Serv‘ 
SamMvueEt Forman. 


N. B. Major Lawrence is well acquainted in 
the pines & we shall be glad of his Company. 
8 


To Col, Cuartes Reap, at Imlay’s Town. 


S*: This will be Delivered to you by Oapt*: 
Josiah Budd who brings John Lawrence Esq: on 
sund’; Informations of his Qualifying Men to Joyn 
the Insurgents I enclose you a Letter I have 
receive’ from Col': Furman which will Enlighten 
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wn shall Immediately push forward to put y* 

lve of Congress into Execution their Party 
by the most authentick Intelligence which I ob- 
tained by sending of a Party at 12 oClock last 
Night & takeing 4 Men who ware with them last 
Sund’: does not Exceed 50 or 60 Men I am afraid 
the Principalls are flown Iam S' 

Your Very Hum Serv‘ 
i“ 2 ‘ Cuartes Reape. 

Imtays Town, July ye 6th, 1776. 

Sami. Tucker, Eso. sed ; 


The John Lawrence, here alluded to, was arrested 
apparently on the 5th of July, as Major Duyckinck 
reported his arrest on the 6th. The squire, or 
doctor, seems to have been a great favorite with 
the ladies, who sent a very urgent petition to 
Gen. Livingston to obtain his release, “ appre- 
hending fatal and melancholy consequences to 
themselves.” But patriotism was proof against the 
blandishments and entreaties of the ladies, and the 
reply was, that ‘tas Dr. Lawrence has fallen un- 
der the suspicion of our generals, we are under 
the necessity of abiding by the steps which are 
taken.” 

This John Lawrence is probably the same who 
was in the Assembly in 1767, and then a mem- 
ber of a committee to correspond with the agent 
of the colony in Great Britain. Sabine, in his 


“ Loyalists,” mentions but one of the name, who 
was in 1781-2, lieutenant in the 1st battalion New 
Jersey Volunteers, and died in Upper Canada, in 


1820. If we have erred in making one man of 
“Squire,” “ Doctor,” and “ Lieutenant Lawrence,” 
our New Jersey friends will correct us, 


THE MARCH OF DE SOTO. 


Aw account of the march of Soto, was first 
given by a knight of Elvas, one of the company 
of Portuguese gentlemen who, returning from 
Florida, made it known by publication, in the 
year 1555. This was followed by the History of 
Adelantando Hernando de Soto, written in the 
Spanish by an illustrious half-breed descendant of 
the Ynea, likewise printed in Portugal, and has 
for its woof and substance the anterior relation in 
the Portuguese; the narrator having gathered 
somewhat likewise, from living sources, though a 
distance of time lay between the periods of their 
severally being written of about forty years. It 
is from these two accounts that the “ Conquest of 
Florida,” by Theodore Irving, is compiled, and 
were all the authorities known at the time he 
wrote, the matter in the volimes of the Spanish 
chronicler, Herrara; being taken from that*writ- 
ten by Garcilasso de la Vega, the Indian of Pern, 
whose graceful narrative and simple naturalness 
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have given his work much celebrity, added to the 
circumstance of his being the only narrator of the 
events in the Spanish language. 

About the year 1841, there appeared in France, 
translated from the Spanish, a letter written by 
Soto in the year 1539, from Tampa Bay (where 
he had just Janded with his forces), to the mayor 
and Board of Aldermen of St. Jago, in Cuba, and 
also a relation of circumstances attending the 
march, as given by Biedma, a captain in the ex- 
pedition; the original papers having been discov- 
ered during the last century among the archives 
of Spain, by Mujfioz, in his explorations for mate- 
rial to write a work on the discovery of America, 
by order of the king, and who unfortunately died 
on completing the first volume—a masterly pro- 
duction—after having made a large collection of 
copies of originals, for his future use, with un- 
bounded care and critical acumen. From these 
labors, composing some ninety volumes, and those 
ofa like nature made later by Navarrete, are drawn 
by copies, much of the material that has been 
written from of late years, respecting early events 
in America. About the year 1855, was pub- 
lished the history of the Indies, partly from an- 
cient prints and partly from manuscript unpub- 
lished, from the pen of the chronicler Oviedo, in 
which is contained another account of the march 
of Soto, to near the time of his death, by Rangel, 
private secretary to the governor, which is of very 
great importance, as showing the secret thoughts 
of the commander, and the machinery that kept in 
play, the ambitious hopes of his tireing compan- 
ions. The circumstances, the dates, the quantities, 
as given here, range well with those of the Port- 
uguese narrator, and show the account from the 
happy pen of Garcilasso, unreliable, and little else 
than a very pleasing romance. The account, or 
rather report, of Biedma throws in its weight 
against the Ynca, and produces some new features 
not to be found in the other relations. As written 
in the Spanish it was not known until about 1857, 
when Buckingham Smith had it printed at Madrid, 
and published in London, in his ‘ Colecciones,” or 
papers concerning the early history of the country 
now covered by the United States, and which were 
to that time in great part unknown, or known 
in some few cases only, through French transla- 
tions. A translation recently made by the 
same gentleman, from the Spanish original at 
Seville, is soon, we are informed, to appear. 

Mr. Smith, who will we trust soon be able, as 
our representative in Spain, to continue his inves- 
tigations into our early history, has already dis- 
covered much bearing on the history of de Soto, 
and the readers of the Magazine are aware how 
kindly he has given us gleanings of his treasures. 
We shall give in our next a copy of the will of 
De Soto, sent us by him. 
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TWO PRINCES OF WALES VISITING THE 
UNITED STATES AT THE SAME TIME: 


One the actual Prince of Wales, and the other 
would have been, had Henry the Eighth’s will 
been carried into effect. 

In 1536 Parliament passed an Act (28 Hen. 
viii., c. 7), which gave to the king the power of 
disposing of the crown, in case of failure of his 
own issue, to any person he chose, either by his 
letter-patent under the Great Seal, or by his last 
will signed with his hand. Seven years later, the 
Act of 1536 was confirmed in respect to that 
portion of it, and such continued to be the law of 
the land to the end of Henry’s reign. A will was 
undoubtedly drawn up by Henry’s direction, by 
which, in default of issue by his children, Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, he limited the succession to 
the descendants of his younger sister, Mary, pass- 
ing over those of his elder sister, Margaret. If this 
will was really executed by his majesty according 
to the power prescribed by the statute, the legal 
right of successiun on the death of Elizabeth was 
not in the King of Scotland, who was the represent- 
ative of Margaret Tudor, but the representative of 
Mary Tudor, whoever that might be. The origi- 
nal will, or what was produced as such in the 
next reign, still exists, and bears what professes 


to be the signatures of Henry the VIII., in two 
places; the question is, whether the signatures 


were written with his own hand? A few months 
before his death, Henry had appointed three per- 
sons to sign with a stamp all instruments requir- 
ing his signature; but it has been generally al- 
lowed that the signatures to the will are evidently 
formed with a pen. Hence it has been concluded 
that we have here, not the stamp, but, as required 
by the statute, the king’s own handwriting. Dr. 
Lingard, however, has overthrown that inference, 
by pointing out a circumstance which had escaped 
attention, namely, that even when the stamp was 
used, a pen also was employed; the impression 
was to be made with a dry stamp, and was 
then to be filled up with ink; two signatures 
to the will, therefore, though formed with a 
pen, may still not have been by the king’s own 
hand, 

Forged or genuine as the signatures may be, 
it is somewhat strange that such a document 
should have been preserved to the present day. 
There have been moments in the course of the 
three centuries that have elapsed since it was fab- 
ricated, in which it might have done mischief. 
It might, indeed, have been contended, as Burnet 
says it was, by many, when the Act of 1536 was 
first passed, that such an Act was of no force, 
inasmuch as “the succession to the crown was 
not within the Parliament’s power to determine 
about it.” On the other hand, an argument 
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might perhaps have been raised in support of the 
validity of the will, even on the admission that 
the signatures were merely stamped. The instru- 
ment was, it seems, deposited, by order of the 
Council, in the Treasury of the Exchequer, on the 
9th of March, 1547; and there it remained for 
all the rest of the sixteenth and for nearly all of 
the seventeenth century. At last it was removed, 
probably along with other papers, about the year 
1695, to the Chapter House, at Westininster, 
where it now is. It appears to have been gener- 
ally forgotten throughout the era of the Stuarts, 
till somebody fell upon it and brought it once 
more to light, in the reign of Queen Anne. By 
that date it had become harmless enough. 

There is a remarkable passage about this will 
of Henry-the VIII. in “ Leicester’s Common- 
wealth.” It is assumed that there was then (in 
1584), no lawful or authenticated copy of the 
will extant, “‘ but only a bare enrolment in the 
Chancery ;” and it is further affirmed that the 
Council, in the reign of Mary, on being convinced 
by the decharations of Lord Regent Chief-Justice 
Montague, and William Clark, who put the stamp 
upon the paper, that the will had never been 
signed by King Henry—* caused the said enrol- 
ment lying in the Chancery, to be cancelled, 
effaced, and abolished.” (See “ Craik’s Romance 
of the Peerage,” vol. ii., pp. 224-6.) 

The declarations of Lord Paget and others in 
the reign of Mary, do not invalidate the genuine- 
ness of the will, their evidence was merely to the 
effect that Henry did not himself sign the will; 
and this is corroborated by evidence still in exist- 
ence. In the State-paper Office in London, are 
the docquets or lists, made up monthly, com- 
mencing in September, 1545, and ending in Janu- 
ary, 1547 (only a month before the king’s death). 
These docquets are on parchinent, and each 
monthly list is signed by * William Clark.” The 
will, which is the last but one of the documents 
so signed by stamp, is entered in the following 
words: “85. Your Majesties last will and testa- 
ment bearing date at Westmin" the thirtie daie of 
Decembr last past written in a book of paper 
Signed above in the beginning and benethintende 
and sealed w' the Signet, in the presence of Therle of 
hertf., Mr. Secretarie Pagett, Mr. Denny, and Mr. 
harbert, and also in the presence of certain other 
persons whos names ar subscribed in their own 
handes as Witnesses to the same, whiche testa- 
ment your maiestie delyvered then in our sightes 
with your own hande to the said Erle of hert- 
ford as your own dede, last will and testament, 
revoking and adnulling all other your highnes 
former Willes and Téstamentes. W. Clark.” 

The writer carefully examined the will some 
few years since. The signatures, both at the begin- 
ning and at the end, are evidently made with a 
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pen; they are excellent jfac-similes of the king’s 
own signature in his earlier days, when in the 
enjoyment of health, but cannot be supposed to 
be his writing within a month of his death, when 
he was laboring under great bodily infirmity. 
The inference therefore of Dr. Lingard is cor- 
rect: the docquets to which I have alluded show 
such to have been the case. It must have been 
some seventeen or eighteen months before his 
death, that Henry had commissioned that all doc- 
uments requiring his signature, should be signed 
by stamp,—the dry stamp was to be affixed by 
William Clerk, and the tracing or writing over with 
a pen by Sir Anthony Denny, or Sir John Gates. 

Harbin in his “ Hereditary Right to the Crown 
of England Asserted,” quotes the proceedings of 
the Council as copied from the Council Books 
(Zdw. VI., pt. 1), reciting the will and names of 
the executors, who met on the last day of Janu- 
ary at the Tower of London, resolved to stand to 
and maintain the said will, and would each take 
oath “for the more assured and effectual accom- 
plishment of the same.” 

“On the 1st of February they again met, heard 
the will deliberately read, from the beginning to 
the end, first took their oaths to his majesty, and 
afterwards to the faithful observation of the said 
will. 

“In the Tower, Wednesday, 2d of February, 
again met, requested the Lord Chancellor to cause 
the will to be enrolled, and that each of them 
should have ‘Exemplification, under the Great 
Seal of the same,’ for which purpose the will was 
delivered to the Chancellor. 

“ At Westminster, 24th February. The Exec- 
utors resolved that said will should be submitted 
to the Judges, Barons of the Exchequer, King’s 
Sergeants, Attorney and Solicitor, for their opin- 
ion ‘what the Executors may lawfully do.’ 
Whereupon the said Judges, &c., being assembled 
in the Exchequer Chamber, the said will was 
read from beginning to end. 

“ At Westminster, 8th of March. The Execu- 
tors and Council thought ‘convenient’ that the 
will, which was still in the custody of the Earl 
of Southampton (Chancellor), should be placed 
‘for the more safe keeping of the same,’ in the 
Treasury of the Exchequer ;—so delivered on the 
following day. 

“At Westminster, 9th of March. The will 
was delivered at the Treasury, three officers of 
the Exchequer giving a receipt for the same 
(signed by Thomas Danyel, William Walters, and 
John Lambe).” 

Harbin says, “‘ Henry VIII. so made his will as 
to the succession, the reason assigned being that 
the Regency of Scotland refused to marry Mary 
(afterwards Queen of Scots) to Edward VL., as 
had been agreed,” 
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Craik is wrong in supposing that the will had 
remained in the Treasury of the Exchequer, “ for 
all the rest of the sixteenth, and for nearly all of 
the seventeenth century.” It had been abstracted 
thence and remained concealed for a long period. 
In 1559 it was in the possession of Tunstall, bishop 
of Durham, as we find by the following letter 
from Matthew Parker, archbishop elect of Can- 
terbury, to Secretary Sir William Cecil, dated 
November 18, 1559, still preserved in the State- 
paper Office, London: 


“My Lord of Durham hath one of his Execu- 
tors here; the other is in y* North, where also is 
his Testament. This executor sayth that his 
mynde was to be homly and playnly buried. 
Consider youe, wether yt wer not bet to pre- 
scribe som honest manner of his entyeryng, lest 
it might ellys be evyl juged that the order of his 
funeral wer at y* Cownsayls apoyntment; not 
knowen abrode that the handeling of yt wer only 
at his executors liberalytie. 

““T have sealed up 2 smal casketes, wherein I 
thinke no grete substance eyther of moneye or of 
wrytinges. Ther is one roll of bokes w™ he pur- 
posed to delyver to the Quene, w™ is nothing 
ellys but King Henryes testament, and a boke 
contra commucationem utriusque spei, and such 
maters. His bodye by reason of his soden de- 
parture cannot be longe kept. Thus Jesus pre- 
serve youe. This 18" of Novembre. 

“ Yo" bedman M. P. C. 
** To the right honorable Mr. Secretarye.” 


Tunstall for refusing to take the Oath of Suprem- 
acy to Queen Elizabeth in 1559, was in July of that 
year deprived of his bishopric. At the same time 
he was committed to the custody of Parker (af- 
terwards Abp. of Canterbury), then in possession 
of Lambeth Palace, by whom he was entertained 
in a very kind, friendly, and respectful manner. 
He died soon after, viz., on the 18th of November 
following, aged 85, and was handsomely buried in 
the chancel of Lambeth Church, at the expense of 
Archbishop Parker. 

Tunstall, bishop of Durham, was one of the 
executors of Henry’s will. 

Harbin says, “‘that Lord Paget, Sir Edward 
Montagu, and William Olark, disclosed to the 
Council and to Parliament, in Queen Mary’s 
reign, whereupon Mary caused the record in the 
Court of Chancery to be cancelled. And that 
Mary had claimed the crown—‘as well by the 
Testament and last Will of her dearest Father, as 
by Act of Parliament.’ ” 

James the VI. of Scotland, and I. of England, 
was descended from Margaret Tudor, the eldest 
sister of Henry VIII. From Mary, the youngest 
sister (in whose succession Henry limited the 
crown of England), descended the present Duke 
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of Buckingham, who would, in that case, have 
been the present King of England, and his son, 
the Marquis of Chandos (who recently visited the 
United States, and returned to England by the 
Africa, last month), would have been Prince of 
Wales ; so that we have had the singular coinci- 
dence of two Princes of Wales visiting us at the 
same tite. G. A. 
Nov. 1, 1860. 


[It is no less strange that, but for the Law of 
the Protestant Succession, by which the Catholic 
members of the Stuart line were deprived of all 
rights, on account of their religion, the King of 
Sardinia, V. Emanuel, would be not Prince of 
Wales indeed, but King of Great Britain and 
Ireland.] 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryann Hisroricat Socirty.—Daltimore, 
Oct. 4, 1860.—The first meeting after the summer 
recess, was held on Thursday evening, the Presi- 
dent in the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting by the Secretary, donations were an- 
nounced from the Smithsonian Institution; State 
of Maryland; Commissioners of Public Schools, 
Baltimore; Essex Institute, Mass.; Conn. Histor- 
ical Society; Geo. L. L. Davis, Esq. ; Am. Philo- 
sophical Society ; State of Wisconsin ; H. B. Daw- 
son, Esq., N. Y.; Department of the Interior of 
U.S.; Win. Wallace, Jr.; Brantz Mayer; A. J. 
Crossman, R. I. 

Rev. Dr. Morris, from the Library committee, 
made a brief report on the State of the Library. 

Charles F. Mayer, from the special committee 
appointed to consider and report upon the So- 
ciety’s proprietary rights over the Library finally 
transferred to it by the Library Company of Bal- 
timore, presented a report with a resolution for 
obtaining the signatures of the original stockhold- 
ers, authorizing the transfer of a portion of the 
books to the Library of the Peabody Institute, if 
desired, 

The Recording Secretary stated the intention 
of Mr. John Murphy, to publish a series of histor- 
ical tracts; whereupon a resolution was passed, 
directing the President and Secretaries to confer 
with Mr. Murphy, and give the enterprise the 
sanction of the Society. 

Notice was given that the first of the Society’s 
soirées would be held on Thursday evening, Nov. 
15th. Adjourned. 
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Nov. 1.—Owing to the political excitement, 
the attendance on Thursday evening was small. 

In the absence of the President, Rev. Dr. Mor- 
ris was called to the chair, Rev. N. R. Chamber- 
lain and John A. Whitridge, were elected active 
members. 

Dr. Joseph Palmer, of Boston, Mass., was 
elected a corresponding member. 

After the reading of correspondence by the 
Corresponding Secretary, and a brief discus- 
sion of unimportant subjects, the Society ad- 
journed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


30ston Numismatio Socrery.—Doston, Nov. 
2, 1860.—The monthly meeting was held at the 
rooms of the Historic-genealogical Society, the 
Vice-president presiding; in the absence of the 
Secretary, Mr. Henry Davenport was appointed 
secretary pro tem. 

The business of the Society having been first 
transacted, Mr, Colburn presented a series of eight 
medals, in white metal, of the Presidents and oth- 
ers—a donation to the Society from Mr. Henry M. 
Brooks, of Salem, a resident member ; also a jetton 
from Lt.-col. J.D. Graham, U.S. A. Mr. Endi- 
cott presented various brass and copper coins of 
the French empire. Mr. Davenport presented a 
Franco-Americana coin, in bronze, and exhibited 
a rare medal of Washington, copper, size 21, 
Ob.—Ilead of Washington, to the right; hair 
long, tied in a queue; epaulet; shirt ruffle seen in 
the bosom; legend, “Gzorek WasHINGTOoN, oF 
Virainta.” Rev.—In the centre a pyramid of 
fifteen cannon-balls; underneath, two sabres cross- 
ed ; edge upwards ; legend in two lines, “ GENERAL 
oF THE AMERICAN ArmiEs 1775. ResiGNED THE 
COMMAND 1783. Execr PresipEnt oF rue Unt- 
TED States 1789.” <A gold coin of Philip IL, 
and a consular, or family coin, in the same metal, 
and in inost beautiful condition; also a stater of 
Antiochus VIII. Gryphus,—s, 0. 124-97,—in the 
finest condition and of great rarity; together 
with a number of French medals of the present 
emperor, and some fine medals struck lately at 
the medal mint in Berlin, were shown. The 
thanks of the Society were voted to the gentle- 
men above named, for their donations, Ad- 
journed to Friday, December 7. 


New Eneranp Histrorio-GeNeaLoaicat So- 
crety.—Boston, Nov. 7.—The regular monthly 
meeting of this Society was held at the above 
place on Wednesday afternoon, the President, Al- 
mon D. Hodges, in the chair, 

Mr. Trask, the Librarian, reported that nine 
bound volumes, ninety-six pamphlets, and seven 
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newspapers had been presented to the Library 
during the last month. 

Dr. Palmer, the historiographer, read a bio- 
graphical notice of Jeffrey Richardson, Jr., a resi- 
dent member of the Society, who died in Boston, 
6th October last, aged 29 years; and one of Fred- 
erick Palmer Tracy, a corresponding member, 
who died in Lowville, Lewis county, N. Y., 10th 
October last, aged 45 years. 

Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, the Recording Sec- 
retary, read an eloquent paper on the Life, Writ- 
ings, and Character of William Penn, which was 
listened to with great interest. 

Col. Samuel Swett communicated an interest- 
ing memoir of Rev. John Barnard, of Boston, 
and afterwards of Marblehead, born 6th of No- 
veinber, 1681, who was one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his day as a scholar, mathema- 
tician, preacher, and army and naval chaplain. 
During his life he preached about 5000 sermons. 
Thanks were voted to Rev. Mr. Bradlee and Col. 
Swett, for their papers, and copies were requested 
for the archives. 

After the transaction of some private business, 
the meeting was adjourned to Wednesday, the 
21st, at 8 o’clock, p. M. 

Nov. 21.—On Wednesday, the 240th anniver- 
sary of signing the compact on board the May- 
flower, and of the first landing of the Pilgrims on 
New England soil, Nov. 11, 1620, O.8. (corre- 
sponding to Nov. 21, N. S.), an exceedingly inter- 
esting address, commemorative of these events, 
was delivered by the Rev. F. W. Holland, of Dor- 
chester. 

There seems to be an appropriateness in thus 
noting this day, which is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all the days of that honest, earnest, 
exiled band of our Puritan Fathers, after giving 
up their dear native country and starting in quest 
of civil and religious liberty, inasmuch as it was 
not only the first day of landing on New England 
soil, but also the day on which was signed one of 
the most remarkable civil compacts ever written— 
the foundation in no small degree of the civil lib- 
erty and good order which their stalwart moral 
natures sought, obtained, and enjoyed. 

It would be injustice to Mr. Holland’s address 
to attempt a synopsis of it. It was comprehen- 
sive in its details and eloquent in its delivery. 

On motion of Rev. Martin Moore, the thanks 
of the Society were voted to Mr. Holland, for his 
address, and a copy requested for the archives. 


NEW YORK. 


N. Y. Historroat Soorsry.—Nov. 6, 1860. The 
regular meeting of this Society was held on the 
above date, in the hall, corner of Second avenue 
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and Eleventh-street. Notwithstanding it was 
election evening, there was an attendance of 
about 350 persons. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing being read and approved, the Corresponding 
Secretary, Dr. Osgood, read a plan of a work en- 
titled ‘The Doomsday Book of the State of New 
York.” Remarks were made by the President 
and Rev. Dr. Osgood, commendatory of the plan, 
as one which, if it had been commenced years 
since, would now afford a mass of historical and 
genealogical information of incalculable value. 

The Librarian’s report being next in order, the 
donations of valuable additions to the library were 
acknowledged. Among them was a valuable 
Spanish publication, of exceeding antiquity. 
Among the donations to the gallery was an 
interesting delineation of the Battle of New 
Orleans, also a lifelike portrait of Mr. Hoff- 
man, and marble busts of Bryant and Allston, 
by Browne, sculptor. Leslie’s original portrait 
of Washington Allston was exhibited by permis- 
sion of the owner, Mr, Newton. Valuable por- 
traits of Columbus and Americus Vespucius, from 
original paintings, were acknowledged as the gifts 
of Richard K. Haight. The busts were bequeathed 
to the N. Y. Gallery of Fine Arts, whose prop- 
erty now belongs to the Historical Society. A 
shawl, or winding-sheet, taken from a nummy in 
Thebes, in 1836, in a fine state of preservation, 
and part of the interior envelope of the head of 
the mummy case were also exhibited as having 
been presented by Mr. Haight. The reception of 
other donations were acknowledged. 

A letter was then read from General Bruce, of 
the prince’s suite, acknowledging the satisfaction 
of the prince and party, on the perusal of the 
resolutions offered by the Society, during the 
sojourn in this city of the royal party. 

The executive committee’s report was then 
read and accepted, and the following gentlemen 
were declared duly elected members of the So- 
ciety: O. Bainbridge Smith, George H. White, 
Louis B. Binnse, Chas. B. Colton, Wm. H. Wood, 
J. H. Pierson, Henry Brewster, Jno. Chadwick, 
Abraham B. Eulburg, Fred. M. Jones, Joseph O. 
Jackson. The Hon. Wm. B. Reed, of Philadel- 
phia, formerly foreign minister to China, was an- 
nounced to deliver the address at the celebration 
of the fifty-sixth anniversary of the Society, the 
day for holding which was postponed from the 
third Tuesday of the present month, to the 11th 
of next December. 

Under the head of report of special committees, 
it was deemed necessary to prove the will of Mr, 
Abbott in the Surrogate’s Court of this county, 
but it was hoped that by the next meeting the 
valuable collection known as the “ Abbott An- 
tiquities” would be displayed as the property of 
the Society. The names of twenty persons pro- 
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posed for membership were read and referred to 
the executive committee. 

In lieu of the customary paper, Mr. Moore, the 
Librarian, read a communication from Mr. Ban- 
croft, being a sketch of Captain Littel, a partici- 
pant in the War of the Revolution. Also an in- 
teresting communication entitled ** An incident in 
the War of 1812.” 

Mr. Bancroft offered a few remarks, recom- 
mending the putting forth of an effort to increase 
the “ Art Gallery” of the Society, by the purchase 
of valuable works of art. He offered a glowing 
tribute of praise to the efficient president of the 
Society, hoping that his successful career might 
be greatly prolonged, characterized by the addi- 
tional success of the art department of the insti- 
tution. He spoke highly in praise of the New 
York school of artists, who, he said, were second 
to none in the world in landscape painting. A 
brief description of Brevoort’s “ Murillo” was given 
by Mr. Bradish, and a motion of Mr. Bancroft to 
take measures to increase the collection of paint- 
ings, was carried. Judge Kirtland, on the part 
of Mr. Mann, presented memorials of Baron Steu- 
ben, being the original will—a curious document 
—and the original title of 16,000 acres of land 
given the baron by the State of New York, signed 
by George Clinton, governor, in 1786. Also 
other papers of the baron. The Society tendered 
thanks to Mr. Mann. 

An original deed, made by Brant and wife, 


were acknowledged by the Society, from Mr. An- | 


drew Wilson. 

The annual meeting of the Medical Society, of 
the city of New York, of which Dr. Anderson is 
president, was announced for the following even- 
ing, at 74 o’clock, in the building, and an invi- 
tation for the Society to attend, was accepted. 
Resolutions were read relative to the deaths of 
Rembrandt Peale and Caleb O. Halsted. Feeling 
remarks were made by Rev. Dr. Osgood, eulogiz- 
ing the former as the patriarch of American art, 
and the other as standing at the head of financial 
judgment in this city, and as an efficient and 
zealous member of the Society, who was instru- 
mental in its establishment. 

He then introduced a few remarks on the qui- 
etness of the election, denying the aspersions of 
the foreign press upon American self-control. 
The quietness of the day gave us still further 
evidence that we are one country, and Wash- 
ington our great head. The resolutions on the 
decease of Mr. Peale and Mr. Halstead were 
adopted unanimously. 

The Society then adjourned. 

Dec. 5.—A stated meeting was held on Tues- 
day evening. Rev. Dr. De Witt occupied the 
chair, in the absence of Hon. Luther Bradish, 
President. 
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The Society acknowledged the receipt, from 
the Iowa Agricultural Society, of a complete set 
of their Reports, in bound volumes. Also, other 
works, official and historical, and engravings 
from other sources, to be placed in the library 
department. 

Rev. Henry Hart Milburn, dean of St. Paul’s, 
was elected an honorary member. Several names 
were then presented as candidates for resident 
membership. 

The chair introduced Gov. Hall, of Vermont, 
who read the paper of the evening, the subject 
matter of which was a narration of the contro- 
versy between New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
New York, on the rights of boundary. He re- 
called to mind the historically-recorded acts of 
the Colonial Assembiy of 1783, and the Vermont 
claims, in 1780, in reply to those preferred by the 
State of New York on their right of boundary 
property, having a close bearing upon the sub- 
ject. He related the connection of the Dutch 
and English with the controversy, and briefly 
sketched its progress to the time of its settlement 
by treaty, five years afterwards. 

Mr. Brodhead moved a vote of thanks be given 
to Gov. Hall, which were voted. 

A committee of five persons were appointed to 
superintend the nominations for officers of the 
Society at the next annual meeting. 

The chair announced that the entire celebrated 
Abbott collection had been removed to the gal- 
lery of the Society after much labor, resulting, 
however, in no damage to it. Much yet has 
to be done, such as providing glass cases and 


| other preparations for their exhibition, which 


would take place at the next meeting, until which 
time the gallery, in consequence, would be closed. 

An invitation was extended to the Society to 
attend a lecture on next Thursday evening, by 
James H. Siddons, Esq., on the opening of Amer- 
ican enterprise, and the employment of American 
talent in the trade with the British West Indies. 

Notice was then taken of the death of Peter 
Stuyvesant, which occurred on the 15th of No- 
vember. He was alluded to as a benefactor to 
the Society. He was a descendant of the old 
governor. His farm was on the Bowery, and he 
lived near St. Mark’s church. A genealogy of 
his family was read, tracing his family connec- 
tions through five generations. 

Mr. E. C. Benedict moved that an annual vol- 
ume of all current donations to the Society, be 
kept for public inspection. Referred to execu- 
tive committee with power. Adjourned. 


Uxrster Histoproat Soorrty.—Stone Ridge, 
Oct. 16, 1860.—The Society met at the Reformed 
Dutch Church, on the above date, the President 
in the chair, and the exercises opened with prayer 
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by the Rev. John L. McNair. The minutes of 
the June meeting were read, and after a correction 
by the President of a slight error, formally ap- 
proved. 

Several letters about donations and acknowl- 
edgments for elections to memberships, were 
read, 

The Secretary offered the usual report. It 
stated that the members of the executive com- 
mittee had given a good deal of care and attention 
to the appropriation of the Ulster County Board 
of Supervisors, for preserving the records in the 
Clerk’s office; they had unanimously agreed to 
commence with the earliest record books in the 
office. Vol. i., containing the Dutch records of the 
Esopus jurisdiction for 1660 to 1664, had been 
collected, arranged, and bound, by Mr. Chipp, of 
Kingston, and volumes ii. and iii. of the same 
set are in progress; and it is hoped these vol- 
umes may be laid before the Supervisors, at their 
next session. The committee will take scrupu- 
lous care that all of the original book is preserved, 
and propose to cause the pages to be numbered, 
blank leaves inserted wherever pages are missing, 
and in front of the book will concisely state the 
condition and contents of the book, as found by 
them. The books will be styled the “Esopus 
Records,” and a printed title-page to each vol- 
ume, with the indication of the language in which 
it is written, and the date comprehended in each 
book has been prepared. This work is of the 
utmost importance ; these records are among the 
earliest in America, and the committee venture 
to say that none had been so carelessly left to 
neglect. In order to see that the books are per- 
fect, an immense mass of papers in the Clerk’s 
office had to be examined, which, with the cost 
of binding, &c., would exhaust the appropriation 
of the Supervisors, and an additional one must be 
asked for. 

The report further stated that the papers and 
documents of the Society were now deposited in 
a proper place in the Surrogate’s office, at Kings- 
ton, where they could be consulted with con- 
venience, and under proper safeguards for their 
security. The work of arranging the marriage 
records of the First Dutch Church of Kingston, 
and the materials for another part of our “ Col- 
lections,” was progressing favorably, and the 
committee hoped to issue it shortly. 

On motion of Edmund Eltinge, Esq., the thanks 
of the Society were voted to the Supervisors of 
Ulster county for their appropriation, and the 
committee was directed to solicit them to con- 
tinue the work. / 

Mr. Eltinge, from the committee to examine 
the papers of the “Twelve Men of New Paltz,” 
read a very full report of the contents of these 


valuable: papers, and the meeting resolved that | ciety. 
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the executive committee should take measures to 
procure copies of them for the Society. 

Mr. Jansen gave notice that he would move to 
amend the Constitution so as to change the time 
of meetings to the third Monday in May, and 
third Tuesday in October. 

Col. Pratt exhibited some curious Indian deeds, 
and crown grants for land on the Mohawk river, 
dated about 1729. 

The President asked the meaning of Lapalla, 
the true spelling of which he could not guarantee, 
a district in the town of Marbletown. The 
Rev. Mr. Jansen had never heard any explana- 
tion of the name. 

An old Dutch Bible, with massive clasps, be- 
longing to Thomas Vandemark, of Marbletown, 
was shown to the members. It had the family 
records of the Vandemarks, from 1719 to 
1825. 

The President urged attention to the meaning 
of our local names, and mentioned the tract of 
land in Warwarsing, called Sue Betty, which was 
only a corruption from the name of a former 
French owner. 

Mr. Archibald Russell moved a committee to 
examine and report what steps should be taken 
to preserve the burial-places of this district. He 
said that it was an ancient custom of the Dutch 
families, to bury on their farms, and that an im- 
mense number of these small burial-places exist- 
ed: they were liable to be ploughed down in the 
change of owners. The Rev. Mr. Stitt agreed 
with Mr. Russell, that something ought to be 
done to preserve the resting-places of the dead 
from the desecration they were in more than one 
locality encountering. He related one or two 
instances which occurred within his immediate 
knowledge, and urged that the respect en owed 
to their “flesh and blood,” called for action. The 
Society could most properly act, and it should do 
so. The resolution passed, and Messrs. Russell, 
Stitt, and Pratt, were appointed a committee to 
report at a future meeting. 

Mr. Bernard, the Treasurer, offered the annual 
report. Read, and referred to the usual com- 
mittee. 

The Rev. Mr. Stitt said that he had nearly 
completed his paper on the New Paltz Church 
organization, &c.—that he had brought it along 
with him in its present state. In deference to his 
wishes, the reading was postponed to suit his 
convenience. 

The Rev. Mr. Jones read a paper upon the 
Minsi Indians, to which race the Esopus Indians 
belonged. He spoke of their language, and illus- 
trated several of the names of localities in the 
vicinity. It was referred to the executive com- 
mittee, and will no doubt be printed by the So- 
The President remarked that Mr. Jones’ 
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view of the word Mombakkus, being Indian, 
seemed to him most probable. 

Mr. Pratt gave a synopsis of his paper upon 
the “Second Expedition of Vaughan up the Hud- 
son river, and the burning of Kingston, in 1777 ;” 
stated some new particulars obtained from vari- 
ous documentary sources. The lateness of the 
hour to which the session was protracted, would 
not permit him to read it in full. 

Mr. Edmund Eltinge read some spicy letters 
concerning the Cetus and Conferentia ditficulties 
in the Dutch Church, principally relating to 
Dominie Meyer. Mr. Stitt favored the members 
with an explanation of this matter. 

Several gentlemen were elected resident mem- 
bers, and Messrs. Eltinge, Russell, and Jansen 
were appointed a committee to nominate officers, 
and on their report a ballot was had, and the fol- 
lowing chosen for the ensuing year : 

President—Hon. A. Bruyn Hasbrouck. Vice- 
presidents—Rev. Charles Scott, Col. Ebenezer 
Lounsbery, Edmund Eltinge, George H. Sharp. 
Secretary—Ool. George W. Pratt, of Esopus. 
Treasurer—Reuben Bernard, of Kingston. 

Members of Executive Committee—David L. 
Bernard, Jon. W. Hasbrouck, Rev. Charles H. 
Stitt, and Henry H. Reynolds. 

Mr. Pratt gave notice of his intention to move 
an amendment to the last article of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Ellenville was fixed on as the place of the June 
meeting, and on motion, the Secretary was di- 
rected to request the Rev. Mr. Bentley to prepare 
a paper on the local history of Warwarsing. 

On motion of Mr. Eltinge, a committee was 
appointed to prepare an account of the legal pro- 
fession of the district. 

On motion of Col. Pratt, another committee 
was raised to prepare an account of the Press and 
Literary history of the district. 

It was suggested that the several clergymen in 
the district should prepare, for the Society’s ar- 
chives, an account of their respective churches ; 
so that hereafter, the inquirer into the religious 
history of Ulster, Orange, and Sullivan, would be 
able to find authentic inatter for his purposes. 

On motion of Mr, Jansen, the Society adjourned 
to meet at Ellenville, June 7, 1861. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Ruopet Isranp Histrorioat Soorety.—Provi- 
dence, Oct. 25, 1860.—A meeting of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society was held on the evening 
of the above date, in the Cabinet on Waterman- 
street, the President, Albert G. Greene, in the 
chair. In the absence of the Secretary, John A. 
Howland was elected Secretary pro tem. 
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Several donations were announced. 

Mr. Charles Blake, of Boston, formerly of Prov- 
idence, read a very interesting paper on the his- 
tory of the Drama in Rhode Island, with a brief 
sketch of the earliest founders of the theatre in 
America, of which the following is a brief ab- 
stract: 

“The father of the American stage was one 
Moody, of the Drury Lane Theatre. He opened 
in Jamaica, in 1745, with a company composed 
chiefly of amateurs, but the representations were 
so popular that he brought over several regular 
actors, who played with great success in Jamaica. 
The news of their good fortune induced William 
Hallam to bring to the continent a company, who 
first played in Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1752. 
While at the South plays were well received, 
very great hostility to the drama existed at the 
North, and especially in New England. But a 
more liberal spirit appearing to prevail in Rhode 
Island, David Douglass brought here a company 
which played well. Thus it appears that Rhode 
Island was the first State in New England in 
which a theatrical performance was given, and 
Newport was the first town, it has been stated that 
Providence was the first town, but this is an error, 
inasmuch as performances were given in Newport 
in the year 1761, the year before any plays were 
enacted here. In 1762, David Douglass came 
here with a company, but a prohibitory law was 
passed, and ordered to be promulgated by the 
sheriff at the sound of the bell. This ended dia- 
matical exhibitions for a time. 

Some time afterwards, Joseph Harper, notwith- 
standing the prohibition, obtained the court- 
house, and continued for a while to provide 
entertainments which were well patronized. In 
February, 1793, the General Assembly empowered 
the Town Council of Newport to license perform- 
ers. In December, 1794, a theatre was fitted in the 
rear of Col. McLane’s Coffee-house, which stood 
on the corner of Market Square and Canal-street. 
A new theatre was commenced in August, 1795, 
on the spot now occupied by Grace Church. 

In 1810, Harper closed his connection here, and 
the next year the management was taken by 
Powell & Dixon. They made a good commence- 
ment, and were for some time quite prosperous. 
The 138th of July, 1812, was distinguished by the 
appearance here of George Frederick Cooke. In 
1815, Cooper starred it here. After the lease of 
Powell & Dixon terminated, Mrs. Powell became 
the lessee of the house. In the fall of 1819, the 
first Saturday evening performance ever given in 
this city, took place. It commenced and termina- 
ted at an earlier hour than on other evenings. In 
1822, Booth made his first appearance here. Next 
came Barrett, and in 1823, Wallack starred it here, 
followed by Finn. In 1827, Clark & Sharngck 
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became the managers, and in June of that year 
Edwin Forrest commenced an engagement. Mr. 
Dinneford was the next manager, and he intro- 
duced Clara Fisher. After him came Mr. Charies 
Young, and under his management Mrs. Keene 
appeared. In March, 1882, the theatre was 
closed. Shortly after this the building was 
altered into Grace Church, and Providence was 
for several years without a regular theatre. In 
1836, the Washington Amateur Theatre was es- 
tablished for a short time in Washington Hall, on 
Weybosset-street, and in the same year the Lion 
Theatre on Fulton-street, was opened, but the 
building was burned down during the year. In 
1838, the Dorrance-street Theatre was built by 
stockholders. This was also burnt, in 1844. The 
Providence Museum was opened in 1848. 

The Museum was destroyed by fire, and on the 
same spot, Forbes’ Theatre was erected, and 
opened in September, 1854. This also was burnt, 
in 1858. In 1859, Messrs. Varrey & Arnold 
opened the Pine-street Theatre, in what was for- 
merly the Second Baptist Church. Adjourned. 

Nov. 30.—The regular monthly meeting was 
held, this evening, at the Cabinet, on Waterman- 
street, Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, Vice-president, 
in the chair. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting, donations were announced from Wm. G. 


Williams; Wm. P. Blodgett; Providence Me- 
chanics’ Association ; Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety; Samuel G. Drake, of Boston; town of 
Gloucester, Mass,; 8.C. Newman; John M. Car- 
gill; and Don Bartolome Mitre, of Buenos Ayres. 

Mr. Amos Perry read a paper on the life and ser- 
vices of Dr. Albigence Waldo, a surgeon in the 


army of the Revolution. A statement of facts 
and incidents connected with the life of a true 
patriot and a skilful physician, was listened to with 
marked interest. Dr. Waldo was presented in the 
light of his own writings. The champion of lib- 
erty, the skilful surgeon, and the friend of Wash- 
ington—spoke directly in prose and verse, grati- 
fying. and instructing auditors far removed from 
him by time and place. Remains of a diary, kept 
by Dr. Waldo, at Valley Forge, during the winter 
of 1777-8, were read, and their appearance in the 
pages of the Historical Magazine, may be antici- 
pated with pleasure. He possessed powers of 
expression, dry humor, and clearness of percep- 
tion, that were peculiarly favorable to him as a 
writer and delineator of the scenes and events 
of his times. 

A sword, presented to Dr. Waldo by Gen. 
Washington, and numerous curious documents 
and instruments, were exhibited ‘to the audience. 

Mr. Perry received the thanks of the Society 
for his interesting paper, and for his services in 
bringing to view such valuable writings. 
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Tae AmerioaAN Ernnorocioat Socimrry.— 
New York, Oct. 9, 1860.—This Society held a 
regular meeting on the above date, at the resi- 
dence of Charles F. Loosey, Esq.; the President, 
Hon. Geo. Folsom, in the chair. 

By invitation of Mr. Loosey, the Austrian Min- 
ister, the Minister for Bremen, the British Consul- 
general, the Brazilian Consul-general, the French 
Consul, Mr. Heeley, of Washington, Mr. Withaus, 
and Mr. Laroque, were present. 

Gold Images from the Chiriqui Graveyards. 
—Seven golden articles from the Huacas or an- 
cient graves of Chiriqui, kindly loaned by Mr. J. 
F. Bateman, of Panama, were carefully examined, 
and with the greater interest, as they seemed to 
be likely to be the last specimens of the kind, as 
no gold has been discovered for some time. 

The articles differed very much in size and 
form; a cricket, a frog, a sea-shell, and a man, 
each from one to two inches in length, and an 
ounce or two in weight; a tiger, or jaguar, five 
ounces, and an alligator eight and a half ounces 
(the heaviest and largest tigure seen here); and a 
circular piece of sheet-gold about six inches in 
diameter, weighing one and a half ounces, with 
holes, apparently for a suspending string. 

Mr. Squier believes the alloys are natural, as 
the gold mines on the Isthmus have some silver 
on the Pacific side, and those on the east, copper. 

Dr. Davis read an account of the melting and 
assaying of five lots of gold plates and images, 
which showed that they varied between 11} and 
213 carats fine. 

The 17th volume of “ Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie” was received from Paris through 
the President. 

The three African boys brought to this city 
some weeks ago, from a deserted slave-vessel, 
taken by one of our ships on our Southern coast, 
have been ascertained by our associate, Rev. J. 
L. Wilson, to be from Congo. He visited them 
in the Eldridge-street jail, and heard them speak 
sufficiently to recognize their language, which is 
cognate with Mpongwe. 

A copy of the first book ever printed in the 
Sherbro language, north of Liberia, was presented 
from Lewis Tappan, Esq., Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Society. 

A translation was read of the “ Letter in the 
Vey language” (west coast of Africa, near Coke 
Mount), which was presented at the last meeting. 
The translation, given by a negro skilled in the al- 
phabet, is published in the Spirit of Missions. 

The five Africans in Boston, for public exhibi- 
tion, have been seen by Mr. Gulick, who men- 
tioned that Professor Agassiz has received infor- 
mation from the Cape of Good Hope, that two of 
them are Hottentots, and three Oatfres. A young 
lady, daughter of a missionary, was present, and 
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addressed the former in their own language; and 
they expressed, with animated gestures, the high- 
est joy and surprise. 

A paper on * Inhabited Caverns,” by Professor 
Amarelli, of Philadelphia, formerly of Naples, was 
read by Dr. Spencer. The writer said that, in 
reading Homer, in his early youth, he had sup- 
posed his account of the Cimmerians fabulous; 
but, in his travels, he had found people dwelling 
in caverns in Spain, Sicily, and Syria. The inhab- 
ited caves in Granada, Ispica, Caritoun, in those 
countries respectively, were described in a very 
distinct and interesting manner. 

Several short papers were read by the Record- 
ing Secretary. In one of these, on the importance 
of introducing an abridged Alphabet into com- 
mon use, it was remarked “that much of the 
time and space required to write the numerals, 
one, two, three, &c., are saved by substituting 
the old Arabic characters, 1, 2, 3, &c., and much 
more saving is made in writing higher numbers, 
as 121, 1860, &c. Everybody knows this, and 
the substitution is often made, because all learn 
to write figures, as well as words. Such is the 
power of habit, however, that few persons ever 
adopt any system for abridging the labor of writ- 
ing other expressions, or of simplifying the forms 
of our common letters. 

A notice was read of the “Economo-statisti- 
cal Atlas of Russia in Europe,” with an explana- 
tory volume, presented to the Society by J. de 
Nottbeck, Esq., Russian Consul-general. The 
Atlas contains the Map of Russia in Europe ten 
times repeated, on as many large sheets, with 
lines, tints, and colors, indicating to the eye the 
following facts, with references and explanations 
in Russian and French: 

1. Limits of the culture of certain plants. 2. 
System of culture, manufacture of Hemp and flax, 
and culture of beets for sugar. 38, Distribution 
of forests. 4. Tradein grains. 5. Average grain 
harvests. 6. Average prices of grains. 7. Fine- 
wooled sheep. 8. Number of horses. 9. Of 
oxen. 10. Trade in animals. 

A paper was read on preparing types by nick- 
ing or notching the face, to express with preci- 
sion the sounds of foreign words. 

Mr. Squier read a letter from Mr. Edmund Ora- 
shaw, of St. Louis, giving an account of some ex- 
cavations he had made in one of the smaller 
mounds of the Cahokia bottom, opposite St. 
Louis. Near the summit of this mound, Mr. 
Orashaw had found a skeleton lying horizontally, 
and greatly decayed. Mr. Squier observed, that 
the position of the body in the mound would 
lead him to infer that it was of no recent deposit. 

Dr. Davis reported from the Committee on An- 
tiquities, the list of articles to be sent to the Royal 
Museum of Copenhagen, in return for donations. 
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Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 


A Murary History or tae Country.—A 
correspondent asks : 


“ Has there ever appeared a purely military his- 
tory of the American Revolution? Mr. Daw- 
son’s excellent work covers the ground, but with 
a singular deficiency of plans and maps. Would 
not a work, that combined Mr. Dawson’s text 
with well-executed maps and plans, remmunerate 
an enterprising publisher?” 


His note contains the following suggestion 
which we commend to the consideration of the 
various historical societies in the country. The 
War Department could not render a greater ser- 
vice to history than that here adverted to; and 
we may indulge the hope that it will be done be- 
fore the face of the battle-fields is so completely 
changed as to defy recognition. 


“For myself, I may say that I have been greatly 
perplexed in reading accounts of the battles of 
the Revolution, for want of adequate drawings of 
the fields and of the positions of the contending 
armies. It might be a worthy occupation at this 
day, while the local traditions are still fresh and 
reliable, for the War Department to detail a com- 
mission of accomplished and competent officers 
to examine those fields and make surveys of 
them, exhibiting their topography as it then stood 
in relation to it as it now stands; and to make 
the proper drawings in illustration of military op- 
erations upon those fields. IP J. 

‘ Reapina, Pa., Oct. 29, 1860.” 


An Anorent Watt.—The following inscrip- 
tion may be seen by the roadside, near Law- 
rence Academy, at Groton, Mass. It is found on 
a large stone in a wall, which incloses the farm 
of the late Hon. Stuart J. Park: 


| 
1680 
Rebuilt by 
O. P. 
1784. 
Rebuilt by 
8. J. Park. 


The initials I. P., are those of Jonas Prescott, 
who lived upon this farm, and who was the 
grandfather of Col. William Prescott, a native of 
Groton, and the hero of Bunker Hill; O. P. are 
those of Oliver, a brother of Ool. Prescott. 
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A Few Eveyts oF 1786.—The following is 
from the Philadelphia Freeman’s Journal, of Oc- 
tober 11, 1786: 

1. The King of Great Britain nearly frightened 
out of his senses, by an old woman with a rusty 
case-knife. 

2. Tories, in Nova Scotia, rending the air with 
acclamations of joy and satisfaction for the 
launching of a schooner at Shelburne, after three 
years’ hard exertions. 

8. The household furniture of the heir-apparent 
to the British crown sold at auction, to pay his 
debts. 

4. The American carrying trade in the hands 
of the British and other foreigners, and our own 
vessels lying by the walls. 

5. American patriots importing foreigners to 
navigate their ships; and doing all in their power 
to discourage home manufactures. 

6. Men of neither honor, honesty, nor decency 
talking of Virtue and Merit. 

7. New Englanders who could imprison a Brit- 
ish army in Boston, insulted with impunity by a 
desperate banditti. [To what does this refer? 
Note in 1860.] 

8. Honors at Colleges repeatedly conferred 
upon the sons of Trustees and rich men—Magna 
est potestas opum—et prevalebunt. 


ConstiruTIonaAL ConveENTION, 1787.—In the 
Convention which formed the Constitution of the 
United States, seventeen hundred and eighty-two 
speeches, long and short, were delivered, accord- 
ing to the notes of Mr. Madison, contained in the 
Madison Papers, recently published. Of them 

Governeur Morris (of Pa.), 

James Wilson, (Pa.), 

James Madison (Va.), 

Roger Sherman (Conn.), 

George Mason (Va.), 

Elbridge Gerry (Mass.),.......00+e00. 

Edmund Randolph (Va.), 

Hugh Williamson (N. C.), 

Rufus King (Mass.),.......0.00+ 

Oliver Ellsworth (Conn.), 

Nathaniel Gorham (Mass.),... 

Charles Pinckney (S. ©.),......++.00+ 

John Rutledge (S. ©.),......0.0see0e 

Peerce Batler (S. ©.),..000.2seccoseree 

John Dickiuson (Del.), 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney (S. C.),.. 

Luther Martin (Md.), 

George Read (Del.), 

John Langdon (N. H.),... 

Benjamin Franklin (Pa.),........+.00 

Daniel Carroll (Md.),....... o:0000s0% ° 

Alexander Hamilton (N. Y.), 

John Francis Mercer (Md.),....... 906 
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Wm. Samuel Johnson (Conn.),........ 

Jonathan Dayton (N.J.),...+..eeeeeee 

William Patterson (N. J.), 

Gunning Bedford (Del.), 

Abraham Baldwin (Ga.), 

Capt. Strong (Mass.),...-..se.seee0e 

George Clymer (Pa.),.... 2.00.6 

James McHenry (Md.), 

Jacob Broom (Del.), 

Thomas Fitzsimmons (Pa.), 

Richard Dobbs Spaight (N. C.),....... 

Wm. Richardson Davie (N, C.),......- 

John Lansing (N. Y.), 

James McClung (Va.), 

William Pierce (Ga.), 

William Houston (Ga.),......++.. eee 

Daniel of St. Thos. Jenifer (Mass.),..... 
* George Washington (Va.), 

Jared Ingersoll (Pa.), 

William Blount (N. C.), 


The silent members were— 
Nicholas Gilman (N.H.), Robert Morris, (Pa.), 
Robert Yates, (N. Y.), John Blair (Va.), 
Wm. Livingston (N.J.), Richard Bassett (Del.), 
Wm. ©. Houston (N. J.), George Wythe (Va.), 
Thomas Mifflin (Pa.), William Few (Ga.) 


14 
12 
11 
10 
8 
7 
7 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 


Curist Cuvron, Surewssvry, N. J.—During 
a ramble through the old graveyard attached to 
Christ Church (Epis.), at Shrewsbury, N. J., I 
copied a few of the inscriptions, which, perhaps, 
may not be uninteresting to some of your many 
readers, 

The first (occurring upon a small, dark slate 
slab, surmounted by a winged death’s head, and 
decorated with an ornamental bordering), is the 
most venerable memorial in the yard, and is well 
preserved. The second and third are also upon 
slate-stone, the former with an hour-glass over 
the inscription; all these are neatly cut. The 
last one, which I have transcribed, is upon brown 
stone, and time has almost effaced the lettering 
from its surface: 

“Here lies y* body | of Benjamin | son | Of 
Gabriel & | Elizabeth Stelle | died novem™ 14" | 
1719 in y* 3¢ | year of his age.” 

“Here lies y* Body of | Elizabeth Stelle wife | 
Of Gabriel Stelle | Who departed this | Life y* 
29th of July—1723 aged 88 year* | 2 Mon™ & 1° 
day.” 

“Here lies y* body | of Edward son of | Ga- 
briel & Elizabeth | Stelle he died | Novem" 15" 
1730 | aged 19 years 6 | month* & 9 days.” 

“Tere lieth in hope | of a Joyful Resurrection 

| the Body of Samuel | Dennis, who came from 


* President of the Convention. The speeches were 
at the opening and closing of the Convention, 
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| Great Britain to this | place A. D. 1675 & | 

lived here to the day | of his Death which | was 
the 7th of June, 1723 | aged 72 Years & 6 M’ | 
Leaving Issue 2 Sons | & 8 daughters by | his 
only Wife Increase | who departed this life | 28 
years before him.” 

[On the 26th Nov., 1684, and 14th Sept., 1692, 
Samuel Dennis was appointed to the Council of 
New Jersey. He was probably a son of that 
Robert Dennis who came from Yarmouth, Mass., 
and who was one of the associates who, with 
Daniel Pierce, purchased, in Dec., 1666, from 
Gov. Carteret, the tract in New Jersey called 
Woodbridge. Robert was a member of the As- 
sembly, in 1668. 

The descendants of Samuel are still numerous 
in the vicinity of Shrewsbury.] 

The copy of the Holy Bible, used in the service 
of this church, is an elegantly illustrated folio 
work, printed at Oxford, by John Baskett, 1717. 
It contains a book-plate of the arms of “ Robert 
Elliston, Gent., Comptroller of his Majesties Cus- 
toms in New York, in America, 1725,” with the 
following written presentation: “His Gift to 
Christ Church | Shrewsbury — 24 | 1752 | 
Sam! Cooke Missionary | Det bene Deus.” 

The Book of Common Prayer was printed at 
Cambridge, by Joseph Bentham, 1760. ‘The 
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Gift of his Excellency | Governor Franklin | for 


the use of the Parish of | Christ Church | Shrews- 
bury | Sam' Cooke Missionary—June 1767.” 


ALL THE WORLD AND THE REST OF MANKIND. 
—aAn expression in a message of one of our late 
presidents, will be recollected as having exercised 
the wits of the country considerably. The origi- 
nal of it seems to occur in Charles Leslie’s 
“Snake in the Grass,” section 17, in this form:— 
“Having thus damned all the world, it is not 
strange to see them treat all the rest of mankind 
with a respect proportionable,” &c. 


Masor Joun Macpierson was a tear relative, 
probably a brother, of Gen. Wm. Macpherson, of 
this city, who commanded a corps of infantry 
composed of the first young men of our city, in 
the Western Insurrection, 1798. The corps was 
called from him, and was the most genteel and 
best equipped corps ever raised in our State. 
The uniform was plain blue roundabout and 
pantaloons, with red cord; no such tinsel as you 
see now-a-days, 

That. gallant soldier, General Richard Mont- 
gomery, fell at the siege of Quebec, on the last 
day of 1775. At the same time, his aid-de- 
camp, Major John Macpherson (wrongly printed 
McPhunn, in Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of 
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the Revolution, vol. i, p. 198), and Captain 
Cheeseman, were also slain. The spot is still 
pointed out—namely, at the foot of a cliff called 
Cape Diamond, crowned with the citadel. Of 
Macpherson and Cheeseman we are told by Los- 
sing, that they “‘were brave and accomplished, 
and gave assurance of future renown; but they 
fell with their leader, and share with him the 
grateful reverence of posterity.” 

The day before the attack upon Quebec, Mac- 
pherson wrote a letter to his father, which we 
shall here give; not only because it is a model of 
what a Christian soldier would write under the 
circumstances, but because it has never been 
published. It runs thus: 


My Dear Fatuer: If you receive this, it will 
be the last this hand shall ever write you. Or- 
ders are given for a general storm on Quebec this 
night; and heaven only knows what may be my 
fate; but whatever it may be, I cannot resist the 
inclination to assure you that I experience no re- 
luctance in this cause, to venture a life which I 
consider as only lent, to be used when my coun- 
try demands it. 

In moments like these, such an assertion will 
not be thought a boast by any one—by my father 
Iam sure it cannot. It is needless to tell that 
my prayers are for the Happiness of the family 
and their preservation in this general confusion. 
Should Providence, in its wisdom, call me from 
rendering the little assistance I might to my 
country, [ could wish that my brother did not 
continue in the service of her enemies. 

That the All-gracious Disposer of human events 
may shower on you, my mother, brothers, and 
sisters, every blessing our nature can receive, is, 
and will be the last moment of my life, the sin- 
cere prayer of your dutiful and affectionate son. 

Joun Macrnerson. 
Head-quarters before Quebec, 
80th December, 1775. 

Macpherson’s brother held a commnission in the 
British army, and it is to him that special refer- 
ence is made in the above. The letter was left 
with directions to be sent, in case the writer did 
not survive the assault upon Quebec. Accord- 
ingly General Philip Schuyler dispatched it to 
Capt. John McPherson, the father, with the fol- 
lowing missive from himself: 

“* Permit me, sir, to mingle my tears with yours 
for the loss we have sustained; you as a father, I 
asa friend. My dear young friend fell by the 
side of his general, as much lamented as he was 
beloved, and that I assure you, sir, was in an 
eminent degree, This, and his falling like a hero, 
will console, in some measure, a father who gave 
him the example of bravery, which the son, in a 
short military life, improved to advantage. 
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“General Montgomery’s and his corpse were 
both interred by General Carleton, with military 
honors. Your most ob’t and humble serv’t, 


“Py, SonuyLer. 
“ Arpany, 14th June, 1776.” 


Both letters remained among the papers of the 
Macpherson family, and the copies from which 
we print, are indorsed thus: “The originals, of 
which these are copies, were lent to Gen. Wilkin- 
son, when he was writing his Memoirs, and never 
were returned. J. M. Maopnerson.”—Phila, 
Press, Oct., 1860. 


Aut Up.—This rallying ory of the Bell and 
Everett party, is stated in the Boston Journal, 
Oct. 25, 1860, on the authority of a friend be- 
longing to that party, to have originated in a 
bar-room, A party were discussing the nomina- 
tions of the*‘ Unionists,” when one of them wound 
up with the toast, ‘ Here’s to Bell and Everett— 
all up!” at the same time holding up his glass 
in his right hand with the index finger pointing 
upward. The sign and words “ All up!” found 
favor among the young men of the party, and 
even some of the older and more staid soon recon- 
ciled it with their dignity to adopt the token. 
And so it came into general use, although not 
a hundred men in the party could probably tell 
how it originated. 


Gov. Wentwortn’s Lerrers.—Two folio MS. 
volumes of the letters of the last royal governor of 
New Hampshire, are in a perfect state of proserva- 
tion, in the original letter-books, among the records 
in the Province House, at Halifax, N.S. New 
Hampshire historians may possibly bear this fact 
in mind. B. 


ANEODOTE OF THE SURRENDER OF CoRNWAL- 
L1s.—The following fact was recently given to me 
by a lady of Philadelphia, a grand-daughter of 
Judge Peters, It is therefore reliable; I do not 
know if it ever has been published : 

“During Gen, Washington's Southern cam- 
paign, and while Richard Peters (subsequently 
Judge of the District Court of the United States), 
was Secretary of the Board of War, he met at an 
evening entertainment Robert Morris, who, ob- 
serving the gloomy expression of countenance of 
his usually cheerful friend, questioned him as to 
the cause of his unusual demeanor, and urged 
him to conceal his anxieties, lest the cause 
in which all were so much interested should 
be injured by such an appearance of despond- 
ency. 

“Mr. Peters replied, ‘ that he was in great em- 
barrassment, having received an order from the 
commander-in-chief for ammunition; and hay- 
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ing exhausted all available supplies, even the lead 
pipes from many of the dwelling-houses, he was 
unable to meet the demand.’ ‘Cheer up! cheer 
up!’ replied Mr. Morris, ‘I have just heard of 
one of my ships being below—her ballast is lead, 
I will give you an order for it.’ They both left the 
party, and before morning the bullets were cast- 
ing which aided in accomplishing the ‘defeat of 
Cornwallis.’ 

“The news of this ‘surrender’ reached Phila- 
delphia between one and two o'clock at night. 
The watchmen in those days were in the habit of 
calling the hour. They were all Germans, and 
the welkin resounded: ‘O’ Bast two o’clock, und 
Cornwallis is taken!’ Windows were thrown up 
by ladies in night-caps, to catch the sound, and 
forthwith every house was illuminated.” 


Cor. Rionarp Humpron (vol. iii., p. 375; vol. 
iv., pp. 28, 346).—He was a native of Yorkshire 
England, born in or about the year 1783. There 
is reason to believe he belonged to a family which 
moved in a highly respectable circle of society. 
When he was quite a youth, a captain’s commis- 
sion was purchased for him, in the British army ; 
and this commission he held for a number of 
years. He was for some time stationed at Fort 
George, in the north of Scotland; and he is said 
to have distinguished himself in an attack which 
the British made on Saint-Malo, on the coast of 
France. He was subsequently stationed in one 
of the British West India Islands; where he re- 
signed his commission, and emigrated thence to 
Pennsylvania, Here he fixed his residence on 
one of the upper branches of the river Susque- 
hanna. While there, the rank which he had held 
in the English army became known, and when 
the Revolutionary contest came on, a commission in 
the Continental service was offered to him, which 
he accepted. An aged and highly intelligent gen- 
tleman (J. D. 8.) informs the compiler of this no- 
tice, that Judge Finney, of Chester county (who 
served in the army throughout the Revolution, 
and in the Indian war some time afterward), once 
told him, when casually speaking of Col. Hump- 
ton, that he saw that officer’s horse shot under 
him at the battle of Brandywine, and saw the 
rider coolly ungird the saddle, sling it over his 
shoulder, and proceed to place it on another 
horse. The saine aged and intelligent gentleman 
above mentioned further states, that on one occa- 
sion he travelled with Col. Humpton from Mont- 
gomery county to Philadelphia; that Humpton 
pointed out to him, while passing through Ger- 
mantown, the localities; and also described the 
movements of the different bodies of troops, when 
engaged in the battle at that place. Humpton 
also mentioned having had the command of a 
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brigade, on the occasion, and showed the road 
by which he brought the troops committed to his 
charge into action. The same respectable author- 
ity just cited gives incidents in connection with 
the “* Paoli Massacre.” At the time of that cruel 
affair, and for years afterward, the Paoli tavern 
was kept by a Mr. and Mrs. Robinson. The lat- 
ter—who was a very respectable, intelligent 
woman—gave a history of the events connected 
with it, that had fallen under her personal ob- 
servation at the time. General Wayne and sev- 
eral of his officers were regaling themselves in 
one of the parlors of the tavern, known as “ the 
Paoli,” when the conviviality of the party was 
suddenly checked by the arrival of Col. Hump- 
ton, who came from the camp in full speed, and 
announced to them his belief that the camp was 
on the eve of being attacked by the enemy. This 
they professed to disbelieve; when he emphatic- 
ally repeated his asseveration; told them from 
whence he derived his information (a Scotch 
Highlander), and urged them, if they regarded 
their own safety, or that of their troops, to break 
up their party forthwith. He then immediately 
returned, and took Mr. Robinson with him to act 
as a guide to the American troops, in case of ne- 
cessity; and Mr. Robinson did act as a guide to 
them. The informant of the compiler says this 
detail was received from such a source that he 
could not, and never did doubt its correctness; 
and he adds, “If the facts were as thus stated, it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Irving, in his Life of 
Washington, should have charged the misfortune 
to the tardy movements of Col. Humpton, the 
second in command,” 
There is good evidence that Gen. Washington 
had full confidence in Col. Humpton, and em- 
ployed him confidentially on various occasions 
[see note at the end]; and although a writer in the 
Historical Magazine (vol. iii., p. 375), attempts 
to brand the colonel’s memory with “ cowardice 
and disobedience of orders,” it is remarkable that 
when the Society of the Cincinnati was formed— 
nearly six years after the Paoli affair—we find 
in the list of “original members” the name of 
“ Richard Humpton, Col. 2d Penna. Regt.,” be- 
tween the names of two gallant Pennsylvanians, 
viz., “* Anthony Wayne, Brig’r General, and Witl- 
liam Irvine, Brig’r General.” Is cowardice a 
trait of character likely to be snugly located be- 
tween the names of such men as Wayne and 
Irvine, in an honorary document at the close of 
a seven years’ war? Oredat Judeus. After the 
Revolution, Colonel Humpton settled on a farm 
in Chester county, where he received (it is be- 
lieved from Governor Mifflin) the appointment 
of adjutant-general of the militia of Pennsylvania; 
which office he held until his death, on the 21st 
of December, 1804. Tlis remains were interred 
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in the burial-ground of the Friends’ Meeting, at 
Caln, where some of the “Cincinnati” were de- 
sirous of erecting a monument to his memory ; 
but the regulations of that religious society for- 
bade the measure. Colonel Humpton was a 
favorite friend of Governor Mifflin, and particu- 
larly intimate with his secretary, A. J. Dallas, 
Esq., Dr. Benjamin Rush, and other distinguished 
worthies of his day. He left no family; and 
since the death of his widow, no connection, or 
relative of his is known on this side of the 
Atlantio. 

gp note may tend to show the posi- 
tion and character of Col. Humpton, as well as 
the kind of business confided to him ;] 


** Brunswick, Dec. 1, 1776. 

“Sir: You are to proceed to the two Ferries 
near Trenton, and to see all the boats there put in 
the best order, with a sufficiency of oars and 
poles,—and at the same time collect all the addi- 
tional boats you can, from both above and below, 
and have them brought to these Ferries and 
secured for the purpose of carrying over the 
Troops and Baggage in the most expeditions 
manner; and for this purpose you will get every 
assistance in the power of the Quarter-Master- 
General, and any person in his department. You 
will particularly attend to the Durham Boats, 
which are very proper for this purpose. ‘The 
Baggage of the army should be got over the river 
as soon as possible, and put in some convenient 
place, a little back of it. 

I am, Sir, Y’r most ob’t Serv’t. 
“Geo, WASHINGTON. 

“To Colonel Humpton.” 


[The original of the following memorandum is 
entirely the autograph of the commander-in- 
chief. ] 

“ Memorandum for Colonel umpton. 

“ To enquire into the situation of the Troops 
under General Lee, and let me know where they 
are—by what route they march—what stages 
they will make—and other matters which may 
be necessary to know. 

“Also to enquire into the state of the Regi- 
ments from Ticonderoga—where they are—the 
situation they are in—under whose command— 
whether their term of service is expired—whether, 
in that case, they will consent to continue a while 
longer in service, a fortnight for instance—and 
other matters which may be useful to know. More- 
over, to enquire what Militia are with General 
Williamson, belonging to the State of New Jer- 
sey, where any other Militia of the State are 
assembled—under what officers, how appointed, 
&c. In short, I wish to know the whole Force 
that is collected, where, and what may be ex- 
pected from them. 
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“The Militia should be encouraged to turn out 
under proper officers,—not in a confused and dis- 
orderly manner,—and join the army, or assemble 
in the vicinity of it. Enquire into the article of 
Provisions, &c. Gro. Wasnineron. 

*To Col. Humpron. Dec. 5th, 1776.” 


[The note below—in reference to the Hessians 
captured at Trenton, who, as tradition tells, were 
marched through the streets of Philadelphia, to 
convince the incredulous Tories that the reported 
victory was not a myth—is a true copy of the 
original as written by the gallant old soldier, 
whose education seems to have been rather neg- 
lected; but who was then in command of the 
City of Penn :] 


“You are imnedatly to remove your men out 
of the Barrok to make room for the hashon Pris- 
oners. IsraEL Putnam.” 

“To Colo Hu:apton or any other ofessors that 
are quartered in the Barroks.” 


Tue Navat History oF Rnope Istanp.—The 
Providence Journal is publishing a series of arti- 
cles, in which it is proposed to give the naval 
history of Rhode Island. In the war between 
Great Britain and Holland, during the seven- 
teenth century, wherein the Dutch lost New Am- 
sterdam, now the Empire State and city, the 
cruisers of Rhode Island roused the ire of the 
testy Dutch governors, and induced them to run 
the risk of sending their war-vessels through the 
dreaded whirlpool at Hell Gate. Next, in the 
war between the mother country and Spain, her 
cruisers annoyed the haughty Spaniard excess- 
ively, and followed his ships even to within gun- 
shot of the Moro Castle at Havana; and what 
was worse, could not possibly understand that 
there was peace until some months or a year 
after its conclusion; in the mean while, they were 
making prizes of her ships. But in the greater 
war with France, which resulted in the disrup- 
tion of the French empire in North America, and 
the fall of Canada, Nova Scotia, &c., Rhode Isl- 
and took a prominent part. She not only con- 
tributed largely in furnishing ships and men for 
the invasion of the French dominions, but sent 
out a large number of privateers. More than 
fifty of these vessels were commissioned to make 
capture of French ships and property on the 
high seas in the years of 1758 and 1759, and they 
aided in breaking up the commerce of France in 
America. Some of these privateers cruised along 
the shores of Nova Scotia and-in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; but the larger portion went to the 
West Indies, where they took valuable prizes. 
Then, again, in the war of the Revolution, Rhode 
Island figured more largely. The first squadron 
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sent against the British, in which Paul Jones was 
an officer, was fitted out in her waters. The 
first and only admiral the United States navy 
ever had, was Hopkins. Abraham Whipple and 
Silas Talbot, commodores in that war, were also 
Rhode Island men. 


Tue Firsr Sreampoat.—7o the Editor of the 
World: In your paper of the 27th instant, you 
spoke truly of the merits of Chancellor Living- 
ston. But you said, after twenty years of con- 
stant battle in the cause of science, steamers were 
found running on the lakes and rivers of New 
York, such a system of navigation being then 
known only by hearsay in England. 

But the use of steam was in practice years be- 
fore it was in America. 

In 1802 (in June), I saw a steamboat arrive on 
the canal, in Liverpool; and made an engine 
which may be seen in my store (518 Broadway), 
and which Mr. Fulton inspected before he con- 
structed his first boat. 

For further particulars on the merits of Mr. 
Fulton, see a letter addressed to the Historical 
Society, describing his claims to steamboats and 
torpedoes, on which I worked in 1795, which 
was condemned by the British government, but 
brought forward by Mr. Fulton, in 1810. That 
letter will show the state of the boats at that 
time. My letter is an answer to an address of 
an Episcopal clergyman before the Society. 

For Bengamin Pixg, Sen. 

New York, June 28, 1860. 


New York News 1n 1642.—The Jesuit mis- 
sionary, Father Jogues, who was taken prisoner 
by the Mohawks, in 1642, was redeemed by the 
Dutch, and visited New Amsterdam, of which 
he left a description, several times published. 
One of his fellow-missionaries, Father Buteux, 
killed subsequently, like himself, by the Mohawks, 
has left an account of what Jogues told him. In 
this manuscript is the following: 

“ During the stay that he made there (New Am- 
sterdam), an Irish Catholic arrived, who came from 
Virginia, who went to confession to the Father. 
He told him that there were some of our Fathers 
in Virginia, and that one of them going into 
the woods with the Indians, had been killed there 
by the enemies of the Indians whom he accom- 
panied; and moreover that the English were in 
Virginia to the number of 12,000, and that there 
would be much more if the country were health- 
ier. That the soil is fertile, and produces all sorts 
of fruit, grain, and vegetables. The Father saw 
also many English from New England, which is 
between the Iroquois and Abnaquivis, who told 
him that there are more than 200,000 souls in 
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that New England; that commerce is established 
there; that they manure the ground with cod- 
fish, which they allow to rot, and reduce into 
manure, 

«There can be no doubt, from what he says, but 
that that country is far more beautiful and tem- 
perate than these. There were peaches on the 
trees still on the 4th of November, at which time 
the governor notified the Father to hold himself 
in readiness to sail in a bark, which he was 
dispatching to Holland, to give information of 
the state of the country; how the Indians, against 
whom they were at war, were ruining every 
thing, burning the corn, barns, houses, flocks, 
and had already killed more than forty persons. 
The cause of the war arose from an Indian, whom 
they intoxicated. As he had a bow in his hand, 
he tired at a Dutchman upon a ladder, and killed 
him; the soldiers and settlers, incensed at this 
murder, wished to take revenge. A convenient 
opportunity offered, but a most unreasonable one. 
A band of Indians, of this nation, flying from 
their Indian enemies of another nation, came and 
took refuge on a sinall island near the Dutch. 
The soldiers and others knew it, and went to the 
captain to ask leave. He, better advised, an- 
swered that they must wait, and that this would 
be to involve him in an open war, which would 
cause the death of many Dutch; that it would be 
more expedient to summon the chiefs, and act 
according to the custom of the country, which 
was to demand presents as a satisfaction, or the 
surrender of the murderer. This advice was not 
followed. On the contrary, a soldier was hardy 
enough to tell the governor that he was an ac- 
complice in the death of the one who had been 
killed, and went so far as to present his pistol 
and tried to fire; it missed fire, but the governor 
did not miss him, for at the same time he ordered 
one of his to shoot him through the head, which 
was done. 

“Then the governor, fearing a sedition, told the 
others to do as they pleased, but that for his part 
he cleared himself of it, if trouble arose. This 
word was no sooner said than sixty soldiers go 
to that island, massacre the Indians, who ex- 
pected nothing, killed as many as eighty; some 
took flight, and on their flight set fire wherever 
they passed, so that the poor colonists who knew 
nothing of all this tragedy, saw their houses burnt 
without knowing the cause.” 


Eartuquake In 1758.—A letter from Annapo- 
lis, published in the Dublin Grand Magazine, in 
1758, and dated on the 23d of March, says: 

‘** Last night, at two minutes before ten, when 
the air was very clear and serene, we had here a 
very considerable shock of an earthquake; but 
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through God's mercy it has done no damage that 
we have heard of. 

“For about three-quarters of a minute before 
the shock, there was a rumbling noise, not unlike 
that of carriage-wheels on pavements or frozen 
grounds, at a distance, which increased till the 
shaking, and that lasted about half a minute. It 
was likewise very sensibly felt in most, if not all, 
of the counties in this province; and as far north- 
ward as the county next to Williamsburg in Vir- 
ginia, which is the furthest place we have since 
heard from.” 


GEN. WAYNE ON THE OOCUPATION OF THE 
WESTERN Posts EVACUATED BY THE ENGLISH 
in 1795.— 

PHILADELPHIA, 24 Feb’y, 1796. 


Str: In obedience to your request, I have made 
out, and now inclose an estimate of the number 
of troops necessary to take possession and garri- 
son the Forts to be evacuated agreeably to the 
late treaty between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Great Britain; as also the number of 
cannon now mounted at the respective posts, 
viz.: Michilimackinac, Detroit, Miami, and Niag- 
ara—the three first are from actual documents ; 
the latter I am not perfectly acquainted with, 
but know that it was garrisoned by the 5th Brit- 
ish Regiment. 

The number of troops fit for duty at Greenville, 
on the 1st of December, 1795, was 1158; of these, 
not more than 1000 can be calculated upon to 
advance for the purpose of possessing the several 
posts before mentioned, which will be rather too 
few to give a proper impression, and to trans- 
port and give security to the provisions, artillery, 
and stores, which will be indispensably necessary 
to accompany them. The following are the artil- 
lery of different calibres that can possibly be 
spared from the advanced posts, i.e., from Fort 
Washington to Defiance, inclusive, viz. : 

One eight-inch howitz., 
Four, five and one-half do., 
Six six-pounders, 

Seven three-pounders, 
Eight 23? inch howitz., 

Hence, you will see the indispensable necessity 
of giving orders for the ordnance and stores 
mentioned in the inclosed estimate. 

I will have the honor of calling at the War 
Office at two o’clock to-morrow, when I shall be 
ready to afford any further information you may 
think proper to require. 

Interim, I have the honor to be, Sir, 

your most obed’t 
and very 
humble servant, 


Ant’y WAYNE. 
The Honorable J. Mcllenry, Ese., Secret’y of War. 


Total, 26. 
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GOVERNMENT ExPLoraTioNs OF THE WEsT.— 
The explorations commenced by Mr. Jefferson 
during his first presidential term, and continued 
at intervals to the present time, have given to the 
world a vast amount of information concerning 
the country west of the Mississippi. The follow- 
ing are the principal explorations under the aus- 
pices of the federal government: Captain Lewis 
and Lieutenant Clarke, in 1808; Lieutenant Pike, 
in 1805-6; Major Long, in 1819-20 and 1823; 
Nicollet, in 1836-40; Colonel Fremont, first in 
1842, secondly in 1843-4, and thirdly, in 1845-6 ; 
Major Emory, in 1846; Captain Stansbury, in 
1849-50; and the magnificent system of surveys 
for a Pacific Railroad in 1853-5. Noble contri- 
butions have been made by these explorers to 
geography, botany, zodlogy, climatology, and ge- 
ology. A writer in the North American Review, 
in alluding to this subject, remarks that the mu- 
nificence of the government to natural science, 
while prosecuting the material interests of the 
country, merits the admiration of the friends of 
learning and humanity. Our people and the 
world now appreciate the value and the wisdom 
of the declaration of Humboldt, in 1828, that a 
vast country “ may advance more than any other 
the study of the atmosphere, the knowledge of 
mean annual temperatures, and what is more 
important to vegetation, that of the distribution 
of the annual heat over the seasons.” 


Tue “Swearme Justice.”—The Hon. Itha- 
mar Chase, of Cornish, father of the Hon. Salmon 
P. Chase, U. 8. senator, now governor of Ohio, 
and of the late Hon. Dudley Chase, who was also 
U.S. senator and chief judge of Vermont, and 
brother of the late Bishop Chase, of Ohio, was 
called “ the swearing justice,” not because he was 
in the habit of uttering oaths himself, but of ad- 
ininistering oaths to others. He was a famous 
justice of the peace, and familiar with all the rou- 
tine of office. The following humorous anecdote 
was applied to him, I know not how truly, many 
years since, 

In New Hampshire they used to choose all 
their State, county, and town officers, from gov- 
ernor down to hog-reeves, at one town meeting 
—the annual March meeting. As the town offi- 
cers were very numerous, it was customary, as 
fast as they were chosen, to walk them up before 
a justice of the peace and have them sworn into 
office, “by companies, half companies, by pairs 
and single.” “Squire Chase,” being the most 
prominent justice, had this task to perform, and 
a pretty severe task it was, occupying much of 
his time from morning till night. It was on one 
of these occasions, after the labors and toils of 
the day were over, he returned to his home, 
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weary aml overcome with the fatigues of his em- 
ployment, and, throwing himself into his easy 
chair, fell into a sound sleep. In the mean time 
a rustic couple, who had been waiting impa- 
tiently for some time for the justice to join them 
in wedlock, presented themselves in another part 
of the house and made known their interesting 
desires to Mrs. Chase, who, somewhat confused 
and agitated, attended them to the sleeping jus- 
tice, whom she found it difficult to arouse. 
Shaking him by the shoulder, she called out, 
“Mr. Chase—Mr, Chase, do pray wake up; here 
is a couple come to be married.” The justice, 
having administered oaths all day, and dreaming 
of nothing else, half-waked, rubbing his eyes, and 
looking at the wishful pair asked, “Are you the 
couple?” They nodded assent. ‘ Well, hold up 
your hands.” They did so, with some hesitation. 
“You, severally, solemnly swear that you will 
faithfully perform the duties of your office, re- 
spectively, according to your best skill and judg- 
ment, so help you,” &c. The astonished couple 
looking wild, the justice added soothingly, “ That’s 
all, excepting the fee, one dollar,” which was 
quickly dropped into his hand, and they were off 
in a tangent, doubting as they went the legality 
of the process, but they concluded to go accord- 
ing to the oath, 


QUERIES. 


Desertep Bripe.—Joel Barlow wrote a poem 
with this title, which has never been printed. 
Can any reader of the Magazine give any clue as 
to the existence of the manuscript? 

L, G, OrmstEap. 


Jou Bartow.—Is it true that} he was at the 
battle of White Plains? What evidence is there, 
if so? L. G. O. 


Patrerson’s Reciment (15th Massachusetts). 
—Has a return of the officers and men in Col, 
John Patterson’s (15th Mass.) Regiment, during 
the years 1775 or 1776, ever been —— ? 

» & @. 


Srepnen Moyran.—When and where did 
Moylan, Washington’s aid-de-cam,, die? 
H, M. 


Miss Erizanetn Liroyp.—Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, 
a Quakeress of Philadelphia, wrote certain verses 
in the character of the blind author of ‘* Paradise 
Lost,” which were inserted in an English edition 


of his works. 
curious fact ? 
Groton, Mass. 


What are the particulars of this 
8. A. G. 
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Soatpine.—When was this act of inhumanity, 
inflicted by the savages, first noticed by Europe- 
ans in America? It has been said to have been 
not of Indian, but of European origin. Is the 
latter or the former the truth? 

AMMELICOGNETIOOOK. 





Lympurner.—In about the year 1770, Mathew 
Lymburner (sometimes spelled Limberner), with 
his brother John, and wife, emigrated from the 
county of Ayr, Scotland, to Castine,Me. Math- 
ew being a loyalist, went to New Brunswick, 
just before the conclusion of the Revolutionary 
War, but after peace was declared, he settled in 
New Hampshire or Vermont. I wish to know 
in what place he settled, and whether he has any 
descendants living ? J. LympBurn. 

SanBornton Brives, N. H. 





Wno Drarrep tHe Pennsytvanta AoT For 
THE GrapuaAL Emanorpation oF Staves ?—In 
the North American Review for January, 1860, 
at page 217, the author of a review of Horace 
Binney’s sketch of ‘ The Leaders of the Old Bar 
of Philadelphia” affirms, probably on the author- 
ity of that sketch, that William Lewis drafted the 


act of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, of 1780, | 


for the gradual emancipation of slaves in that 
State. This is the first assertion of that claim 
for Mr. Lewis, that I have ever heard. The tra- 


dition of the profession in Pennsylvania, certainly | 
attributes the authorship of that act and its | 


greatly admired preamble to George Bryan, a 
man who held the pen of a ready writer, and who 


would have attained great eminence in any other | 
Who was the drawer | 


State than Pennsylvania. 
of that act? 


REPLIES, 


Cor. Joun Nixon (vol. iv., pp. 347, 871).—I 
should have mentioned,—in my sketch of the his- 
tory of Col. John Nixon, of Philadelphia,—that 
he was one of the Managers of the Pennsylvania | 
Hospital, from 1768 to 1772; one of the signers | 
of the memorial of the merchants and traders of | 
Philadelphia to the merchants, traders, and man- 
ufacturers of Great Britain, about 1769, remon- 
strating against the arbitrary proceedings of the 
“Home Government ;” a member of the Commit- 
tee of Correspondence, appointed May 20, 1774; 
of the Committee, appointed June 18, to prepare 
for a General Conference, and to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the relief of the sufferers by the Boston 
Port Bill; also of the first and second Provincial 
Conferences of Pennsylvania; and of the Com- 
HIST. MAG. VOL, V. 





mittee of Correspondence appointed, on the rec- 
ommendation of the first Continental Congress. 
Early in the summer of 1775, on the occasion of 
the election of field-officers of the militia of Penn- 
sylvania, John Cadwallader was chosen colonel 
of the 8d Philadelphia Battalion; John Nixon, 
lieut.-col.; and Messrs. Thomas Mifflin and Sam- 
uel Meredith were elected majors, It was after 
the elections of October, 1775, that John Nixon 
was added to the Pennsylvania Committee of 
Safety. He signed the memorial of the Philadel- 
phia merchants, Sept. 2, 1779, to the Committee 
of the City, remonstrating against the arbitrary, 
unjust, and impolitic limitation of prices of mer- 
chandise, and recommending more equitable meas- 
ures, On the re-establishment of the College of 
Pennsylvania, 1789, he was one of ten gentlemen 
chosen to fill the vacancies in the original Board 
of Trustees, at a meeting held at the residence of 
Benjamin Franklin, March 9. 

I have been recently favored with a note from 
an apparently well-informed source, containing 
some additional information relative to the family 
and friends of Col. Nixon. The writer signs him- 
self, the nephew of the colonel. I am desirous 
of procuring his real name and address. His note 
contains one or two passages, which I cannot 
resist the temptation to quote. He says: 

“Ool. John Nixon enjoyed the confidence and 
| friendship of General Washington to the end. of 
the life of the latter; and was among the most 
| respectable of the citizens and residents of Phila- 
delphia. Mrs, Nixon was a sister of my father. 
They had one son (whom you correctly mention 
as the successor of his father as President of the 
| Bank of North America), and four daughters, 
one of whom became the wife of the late Thomas 
M. Willing, Esq. Her twin sister (Mrs. Cram- 
mand) is still living in Philadelphia, and is the 
only survivor of that family. Although now 
aged, she retains to a remarkable degree the 
energy of a bright and cultivated mind. The 
only son of Col, John Nixon—mentioned above— 
inarried the daughter of Robert Morris, Esq., the 
well-known financier of the Revolution. 

“Wm. Bingham, Esq. (United States Senator 
from Pennsylvania, succeeding Mr. Morris, in 
1795), married (in 1780) the sister of Thomas M,. 
Willing, above mentioned ; and their eldest daugh- 
ter became the wife of the late Lord Ashburton, 
who visited this country some years ago and 
made the treaty now known as the ‘ Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty.’ 

“The Nixon, the Morris, the Willing, and the 
Bingham families, in Philadelphia, formed the 
brightest segment of that circle of families with 
whom the social hours of the Father of his Coun- 
try were Passed, during his residence in that city. 

* 
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“On a late visit to the surviving daughter of 
Col. Nixon, whom I mention above as the twin 
sister of the late Mrs. Willing, she amused me 


greatly by a graphic sketch which she gave of a) 


visit to ‘ Valley Forge,’ with her twin sister, both 
then children, and their parents; and also of 
Gen. Washington’s amusement in allowing the 
children to blindfold hin, while they would run 
round and then clamber upon his knees, and 
make him guess which was Jane, and which 
Sarah ; or, as they were more fatmiliarly called, 
‘Jenny,’ and ‘Sally.’” 

Tcan now merely add, that it is not in the teat of 
the “ Field Book of the Revolution,” that the John 
Nixon who first read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in public and who was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Continental Navy Board, is confounded 
with John Nixon, of Massachusetts. Mr. Loss- 
ing simply alludes to “John Nixon,” in each in- 
stance. It is in the Jndex to the second edition 
of that work that the confusion referred to, 
_ occurs, Miowart HENNEssY. 


54 CARROLL-STREET, BRooKLYN, 
Dec. 12, 1860. 


Anotuer Repry To THE QuEry —“ Jonn 
Nrxon.”—In the army of the Revolution served 
two brothers, John and Thomas, sons of Christo- 
pher Nixon, of Framingham, Mass. 

Joun, the elder, born 1727, served as captain 
in the French War, in 1756, and commanded the 
company of minute men, in Sudbury, Mass, in 
1775. In November, 1775, he was appointed 
lieut.-colonel, and Aug. 9, 1776, was commis- 
sioned a brigadier-general. He was in command, 
with his regiment at Bunker Hill, and served 
with much honor there and during the war. 

Tuomas, his brother, born 1786, served as en- 
sign in the French War, 1756. He commanded 
a company of minute men, in Framingham, 1775, 
and was afterwards commissioned as colonel. 
He was reputed a brave and eflicient officer, and 
served through the war. 

Gen. John Nixon died in Middleborough, Ver- 
mont, about 1815; Col. Thomas Nixon died in 
his passage by water from Boston to Portsmouth, 
N. H., Aug. 12, 1800. 

See Barry’s “ History of Framingham,” pp. 93, 
159, 161, 342, 343. Cacao. 


Tue Famiry or Huen Perers, rar Reciciwe: 
(vol. iv., p. 818).—George R. Curwen, Esq., of 
Salem, has kindly sent to us copies of three doc- 
uments recorded in Essex county, which show 
that the petition of Elizabeth Barker, the daughter 


of Hugh Peters, was successful. The first is the 
letters of, administration, with the will annexed, 
of John Devorix, of Marblehead, granted March 
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80, 1704, to Robert Devorix, and recorded in 
the Probate Record of Essex Oo., Mass., in Book 
8, leaf 100, which recites that the executors had 
renounced “y* principle part of y* estate of s* 
Dec* being taken away by y* heirs of Hugh 
Peters.” The other two are deeds of lease and 
release, made June 29 and 380, 1704, and recorded 
March 4, 1704, by which Elizabeth Barker, of 
London, only daughter and heiress of Hugh Pe- 
ters, in consideration of £350, N. E. currency, 
conveyed to Robert Devorix, a farm in Marble- 
head, of 350 acres, “‘bounded westerly, on the 
ffarme sometimes heretofore called or known by 
the name of Humphreys’ ffarme; northwesterly, 
on the ten acre lotts; northwardly and north- 
easterly, on the common land of Marblehead 
afores*, Eastwardly, on the land of Win. Hewett, 
and southerly upon the sea.”... ‘which said 
ffarm or tract of land was heretofore granted by 
— town of Salem to the said [ugh Peters, 
ec’, 


Montresor (vol. iv., p. 317).—E. B. O’Calla- 
ghan, Esq., the editor of the ‘* New York Colo- 
nial Documents,” in vol. x., p. 911, says: “James 
Montresor became director of engineers, and lieut.- 
col. in the British army, 4th Jan., 1758, in which 
year he was at the head of the engineer depart- 
ment in the expedition against Ticonderoga, under 
Abercrombie, He drew the plan of Fort Stan- 
wix and the surrounding country, in the summer 
of the same year.” ‘New York Doc. Hist.,” 
vol. iv., p. 425: “He was chief engineer also to 
Ambherst’s expedition, and superintended the con- 
struction of the fort at the head of Lake George, 
in July, 1759.” “ Knox’s Journal,” vol. i., p. 403: 
“ He obtained, in 1771, a grant of 10,000 acres 
of land at the forks of the Pogkatagkan or Otter 
Creek, in the present town of Panton, Vt., and 
in May, 1772, became colonel in the army. 
Army lists. New York Land Papers. He died 
January 6th, 1776.” 7? 


Intropvorion oF Merino Sneerp —Hompn- 
REYS OR Livineston.—A writer in the Septem- 
ber number of the Historical Magazine endeavors 
to show, that the credit of the tirst importation 
of merino sheep into the United States is due to 
Gen. Humphreys. The evidence which he addu- 
ces, however, being a quotation from Humphreys 
himself, is of an ex parte character, and may 
therefore be rebutted by testimony of a similar 
nature, 

In the American edition of the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia, published at Philadelphia, in 1882, 
there is an appendix to Robert Brown’s article 
on Agriculture, written by R. R. Livingston, 
where he makes the following explicit statement : 

“As the merino sheep and the crosses froin it, 
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now begin to make a great feature in American 
agriculture, it is proper to notice their introduc- 
tion. In the year 1802, a ram was sent over 
from France by Mr. Dupont; and it is not im- 
probable that others may have been previously 
sent. But the farmers not estimating their value, 
no attention was paid to breeding from them, or 
keeping the stock pure. In the same year, the 
writer of this article, then minister plenipotentiary 
in France, sent two rams and two ewes, which 
were selected with great care from the national 
flock-in France. These were the first couples ever 
introduced into the United States ; not long after 
this Col. Humphreys brought from Spain one 
hundred sheep. They did not, however, appear 
to attract the attention of farmers till a few years 
after, when the writer of this article published 
some essays and calculations to show their im- 
portance and value: these made such an impres- 
sion upon the farmers of the country in the 
Northern States, that sheep, to which they had 
paid no attention, rose to one hundred dollars 
each, and from that kept advancing to one thou- 
sand, which was the current price for a long 
time; and we have been credibly informed, that 
twenty-five hundred dollars have been offered 
and refused for one of the Clermont stock rams.” 

There is also an essay on Sheep, Wool, etc., by 
the same writer, in the second volume of the 
“Transactions of the Society for the Promotion 
of Useful Arts in the State of New York,” pub- 
lished at Albany, in 1807, in which he says: 

“In the year 1802, I purchased from the na- 
tive flock at the veterinary school, at Chalons, 
two young rams and two ewes. They cost me, 
delivered at Paris (five miles distant), twelve hun- 
dred francs. Charges in getting them to a sea- 
port, maintenance till the sheep was ready, and 
on board (though the patriotism of the captain 
would not allow him to take any freight), brought 
them to almost double that price by the time 
they arrived at my farm. One of the rams I 
spared to my brother. The other, with two ewes, 
were treated exactly as my other sheep; they 
fed on hay and had no shelter. They brought 
me two lambs, and sheared eleven pounds of 
washed wool, near 83 pounds each. The next 
year, the lambs came in January, were neglected, 
and died.” 

The period of gestation in ewes is almost five 
months, and breeding of course the previous fall ; 
the fact that they brought Mr. Livingston two 
lambs the same year in which he imported them, 
proves indirectly that they musi have arrived in 
this country in the early part of that year. Gen. 
Humphreys’ flock, according to his own state- 
ment, did not embark till April 10, 1802, and 
landed in Connecticut in about fifty days, or 
nearly two months afterwards. 
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A search among the papers of that year might 
disclose the exact dates of these several arrivals, as 
well as disclose the name of Chancellor Livingston’s 
patriotic captain. pH A iv 


Duron Psatm Boox (vol. iv., p. 317).—The 
title of the book referred to, is as follows: 

“The | Psalms | of | David, | with | the Ten 
Commandments, | Creed, Lord’s Prayer, &c. | in 
metre, | Also, | the Catechism, Confession of 
Faith, | Liturgy, &c. | Translated from the Dutch. 

For the use of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 

Church of the City of New York, | New York; 

| Printed by James Parker, at the new Printing 
office in | Beaver-street, Mpootxvu.” 


The preface is as follows: 


“To the Reader, 

“The Consistory of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church of the City of New York having 
by Reason of the Declension of the Dutch Lan- 
guage found it necessary to have Divine Service 
performed in their Church in English; Have 
adopted the following Version of the Psalms of 
David which is greatly indebted to that of Dr. 
Brady and Mr. Tate; Some of the Psalms being 
transcribed verbatim from their Version, and 
others altered so as to fit them to the Music used 
in the Dutch Churches. 

“The Catechism, or Method of Instruction in 
the Christian Religion, as it is taught in the Schools 
and Churches of Holland, together with the Arti- 
cles of Faith, Liturgy, &., are translated from 
the Dutch; and having been carefully examined, 
are with the Psalms, approved of by the Consis- 
tory, and by them recommended for the use of 
their Church and Schools, 

“By Order of the Consistory 
“Joannes Rirzema, 
“Vv. D. 0. Pree 


“ Crey or New York; 
** November 9th, 1767.” 


The above extracts furnish replies to nearly 


all the queries of J. I. Y. In the Reformed Prot- 
estant Dutch Church, of New York, the service 
was originally, of course, in the Dutch language. 
But, “by Reason of the Declension of the Dutch 
language,” it was found “ necessary to have Di- 
vine Service performed in English.” To this end, 
in 1763, a call was sent to Archibald Laidlie, 
minister of the Scotch church at Flushing, in Hol- 
land. The call was accepted, and Dr. Laidlie 
arrived in New York, and entered upon his du- 
ties, in April, 1764. I have a copy of the English 
translation of the Heidelbergh Catechism, printed 
by order of the consistory, June 5th, 1764. The 
book containing the Psalms, &c., in English, on 
account of its size, demanded more time for prep- 
aration, and did not appear until 1767. 
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Asnaki (vol. iv., pp. 80, 117, 180).—In an ad- 
dress at Halifax, by the Rev. S. T. Rand, a mis- 
sionary to the Micmacs of Nova Scotia, there is 
the following passage in relation to the opinions 
of the Indians of Canada West, among whom he 
had been travelling, in regard to the origin of this 
word: “They call the Eastern tribes ‘ Wob’na- 
kie;’? Wob’n, in both Micmac and Ojibway, mean- 
ing, ‘the dawn.’ ‘ Aurora,’ ‘l’aube,’ in French; 
and hence the East.” (Tenth Report Micmac 
Miss. Soc., p. 30.) This word, prefixed, in the 
usual Indian mode, to “ auke,” or “ ohke” (as the 
sound is expressed by R. Williams and Eliot), 
meaning “land,” appears to be the veritable origin 
of the word * Abnaki,” and is readily interpreted, 
“The East Land.” 

It is, perhaps, worth more than a passing no- 
tice, to point to the fact, that the leading conson- 
ants in the word “ Japan” or “Jih-pun,” as more 
strictly written,* are identical with the leading 
consonants in the word * Wob’n,” elsewhere writ- 
ten “* Waban.” (Eliot.) The letters p and 3, are 
commutable. The letter, in “ Japan,” pronounced 
y, is not an integral part of the original word, 
and w in the Algonquin dialects has a whistled 
sound (Heckewelder), easily dropped when abo- 
riginal words are pronounced by the voeal organs 
of Europeans. Thus “ja Pa N” or “ya Pa N,” 
and “ wa’BaN,” or “wa PaN,” show a striking 


similarity. 

The meaning of Japan, when traced to its deri- 
vation is the “ origin of the sun,” ¢. ¢., “Sun rising | 
in the East,” and so denotes its locality in regard 
to other nations ; and this, too, indicates a marked 
similarity to Waban, if not an identity of origin in 


a common central point of departure. The Chi- 


which certainly calls to mind the terminal sylla- 
bles of “* Abn-aki.” 

One word more—perhaps others may be found, 
which adds confirmation to the above conjecture. 
In the Algonquin, or Abnaki dialects, ‘* nebe” or 
**nepe” means water. In the Japanese language 
“ko-nabe,” means pan,t i. e.,“* a vessel to contain 
water.” These resemblances prove, perhaps, no 
more than a divergence of these languages from 
one original centre. Brvnovious. 


Tue Sacririce oF tHe Wuaite Doe (vol. iv., 
p. 87).—In the Historical Magazine of March, 
1860, there was an interesting article, describing 
the very ancient, and one of the most sacred of 
Indian rites, the sacrifice of the white dog. We 
noticed one or two errors which should be cor- 
rected, and which would have been sooner, had 


*“U, §. Japan Exped.,” vol. i., p. 6. t Ibid. 
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we not waited, that some one better versed in 
Indian lore should do it. 

Your correspondent speaks of the ceremony as 
being witnessed near their place, in the year 1832 
or ’83; and in the account which he gives, alludes 
to “the grand sachem, old Red Jacket,” as deliv- 
ering what might be called “a short speech or 
invocation.” Either your correspondent is much 
mistaken in regard to the date at which this cer- 
emony occurred, or else he was grievously imposed 
upon by his informant; Red Jacket died upon 
the 20th day of January, 1830, and therefore 
could not very well have delivered the “short 
speech or invocation.” Your correspondent also 
speaks of the sacrificial festival lasting but a single 
day, or even night, when in fact, the ceremonies 
attendant upon it, occupy an entire week. 

The festival occurs in mid-winter; generally 
about the first of February, though no special 
time is appointed. A few days previous, the 
meinbers of the tribe assemble at the council- 
house, and a general confession of sins is institut- 
ed, which of course occupies some time. After 
two or three days have elapsed, the medicine 


|men, disguised in the skins of animals, with vari- 


ous and fantastical trimmings of corn-husks, bones, 
feathers, &c., proceed from house to house, and 


| announce that the festival has commenced, chant- 


ing short hymns. This ceremony is twice per- 
formed, in the morning and in the afternoon, and 
with the strangling of the white dog, concludes 
the performance of the first day. The second 
day is occupied in visiting; small parties and fam- 
ilies visiting the various houses in the village, and 
passing the time in conversation, games, and 
The third and fourth days are passed 
much in the same manner, though dancing is 
introduced and is made the principal feature; the 
War, the Feather, or any of the numerous dances 
being performed, as the inclination of each party 
leads them, They are the merriest of the festal 
days, and the revelry is usually extended far into 
the night. 

Upon the fifth day the sacrifice takes place. 
Early in the morning the council is assembled, 
and the council-house filled to overflowing with 
an eager and expectant multitude. When every 
thing is prepared, the dog is taken down and 
placed upon the sacrificial altar, erected near the 
council-house, the “ priests” chanting a song while 
the fire is kindling. Slowly at first the flames 
creep around the lower: woodwork of the altar, 
the smoke curling upwards among the crevices, 
and the song is low and solemn; but as the flames 
roll higher, flashing over the altar, and licking 
the smooth white hair of the sacrificial offering, 
and blackening it, the chant swells to a wild 
chorus which rings out into the still night air 
with a startling clearness, Suddenly the song 
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ceases, and a * priest,” clothed in fanciful apparel, 
advances to the front of the altar and pours forth 
a flood of Indian eloquence, from time to tiie 
scattering upon the burnt-offering, tobacco leaves, 
that incense might continually ascend to the Great 
Spirit. After this oration is delivered, the assem- 
blage, leaving the half-burned sacrifice upon the 
still smoking altar, disperse and conclude the 
ceremonies of the day with the Feather dance, at 
the council-house. 

The sixth day is passed by singing and dancing, 
the Ga-na-o-uh, or Thanksgiving dance, forming 
a principal feature. This is interpersed with 
thanksgiving songs, and differs from the Feather 
dance only in this and a few other unimportant 
points. The seventh day commences with a 
thanksgiving concert, sometimes lasting the entire 
evening. It consists in returning thanks for every 
benefit received, both from on high and from an 
earthly hand; each person in council making an 
appropriate speech, closing with an original song, 
in the chorus of which all join. The after part of 
the day is passed in gambling—truly a pitiable 
conclusion for this, the most sacred of the festivals 
which they celebrate. The Gur-ga-ah, played 
with peach-stones and a bowl, upon the same 
principle with which dice are now thrown, the 
stones being numbered and differently cut—a pre- 


scribed number of “points,” usually fifty, or a 


hundred, being pledged. This game was a favor- 
ite pastime, and introduced into the festival, be- 
cause it was thought it was permitted in the 
hunting grounds of the blessed. 

Thus ended this celebrated festival. We have 
attempted to describe it as it was celebrated in 
the palmy days of the Iroquois—as tradition 
hands it down to us. Now, as a nation, they 
have sadly degenerated ; though occasionally we 
see among them a form and bearing which re- 
minds us of the olden time, This festival has not, 
however, changed in any material point. The 
dog may be decked with a few more ribbons than 
formerly, and the ceremony may have been less 
solemn; but in its main features, the festival was 
observed twenty, as it was fifty, and probably 
hundreds of years ago. Cc. D. N. 


Earty American Epitions oF THE Book oF 
Common Prayer (vol. i., pp. 14, 88, 158, 219, 
220, 281, 308, 312; vol. ii., 148, 211, 8306).—The 
inquiry made on page 88, vol. i., of the Historical 
Magazine, has already received a number of re- 
plies, which have furnished us with descriptions 
of many American printed liturgical works. 
There is, however, one before me, which has 
hitherto remained unnoticed, and whose exist- 
ence indeed has been known to but few: its 
title is: 
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“THe | PSALTER | or | PSALMS | or | DA- 
VID, | Porsrep as THEY ARE TO BE SUNG OR 
saIp IN| Cuurcnes.| With the Orper for 
Mornine and Evenine | Prayer Darcy through- 
out the YEAR. 

“ NEW LONDON: | Prixtep sy THOMAS 
0. GREEN, on tue Parave. | 1795. 12mo.” 
Signatures A to O. 

The Calendar and Rubrics are omitted, as well 
as the Latin title of the Psalms. The contents 
are, Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer, the Creed 
of St. Athanasius, the Litany, Occasional Prayers 
and Thanksgivings, the Catechism, the Psalter. 

In the Psalter, the pointing of the English 
Church is retained, as stated on the title-page, 
but the text conforms neither to that of the Eng- 
lish nor American Book of Common Prayer; I 
have noted over fifty variations; particularly, 
such changes are made as the following: e. g., Ps. 
v. 11, ** Destroy thou them, ... let them perish, 
... cast them out” &e., reads, “Thou wilt de- 
stroy them, .... they shall perish... thou wilt 
cast them out,” &c. 

I have understood that this book was got up 
for use in that church, by two influential mem- 
bers of the parish of St. James, New London, 
relatives of Bishop Seabury, who was rector 
there, and one of them a churchwarden. They 
thought the imprecations in certain Psalms not 
suited or proper to be used in the public service 
of the church. The Athanasian Creed was in- 
serted probably through the influence, or out of 
regard to the opinions of Bishop Seabury. 

©. J. H. 
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Hartrorp, November 27, 1860. 


Portraits oF Louis XVI. aNp HIs QuEEN 
(vol. iv., p. 317).—Watson’s “ Annals of Phila- 
delphia,” vol. ii., p. 498, records thus, viz.: 

“The Pictures of the King and Queen of 
France—In March, 1784, these large and ele- 
gantly-framed pictures arrived at Philadelphia, in 
the ship Queen of France, being presents from 
the king. ‘They were set up in the large commit- 
tee room of the Senate, at the sontheast corner of 
Sixth and Chestnut streets; thence went to 
Washington City, and were burned, I believe, by 
the British, under Gen. Ross, The portrait of 
the king was much like Governeur Morris, who 
was a very fine-looking man.” 

I may now say (in October, 1860), that these 
portraits were often seen by me, while the Con- 
gress sat in Philadelphia. They were of full stat- 
ure, and the frames were superb. They were 
taken, with the Government, to Washington City, 
in 1800. There must be persons, now at that 
city, who can tell what has become of them. 


J. F. W. 
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Breavnarnats (vol. iv., p. 847).—The query 
supposes that the Marquis Beauharnais was the 
illegitimate son of Louis XIV. It is an error 
that cannot be justitied; the family documents 
exist which prove the contrary. 

At any rate, Napoleon III. is not descended 
from the governor of Canada. The Marquis of 
Beauharnais died childless, though married for 
twenty-eight years. mV 

Montreat. 


Obituary. 


Diep at Philadelphia, November 21, Major 
Joun Eaton Le Oontr. Major Le Conte was 
born in Georgia, in 1783. In his youth he de- 
voted himself to science and engineering, and 
occupied, during a portion of his life, the position 
of major in the corps of Military Engineers. Some 
of our finest public works were designed or con- 
structed under his direction. Among others, 
Fort Monroe, and other defences, at Old Puvint 
Comfort; and several works in South Carolina, 
Florida, and Georgia. At the time of his death, 
he was probably the oldest naturalist in the 
country. He was vice-president of the American 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and considered 
one of the most accurate of naturalists. 


November 20, near Burlington, New Jersey, 
Wiuuiam §. Srooxron, founder and editor (in 
1821) of the Wesleyan Repository. 


In New York, Nov. — 1860, Peter Srvy- 
VESANT, a descendant of the Dutch governors of 
the colony of New Netherlands, at the time of its 
conquest. He was an active member of the New 
York Historical Society, and besides selling the 
ground on which the library stands at a reduced 
rate, contributed largely to the building fund. 
Ile was a regular attendant at its meetings, and 
always manifested great interest in its success. 

Gov. Peter Stuyvesant had two sons, the elder, 
Balthazar, removed to the West Indies. His sec- 
ond son, Nicholas William, remained and had 
two sons; 1, Peter, who was drowned; and 2, 
Gerard, father of Nicholas William, who died un- 
married; and Peter. The latter, by his son 
Nicholas William, was grandfather of the de- 
ceased. 


In New York, Nov. 9, 1860, Crartes JAMES 
Cannon, a poet, dramatist, and novelist. He was 
born in New York, of an Irish family, Nov. 4, 1800, 
and, except some years in early life, always resided 
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in his native city. His works are quite numer- 
ous, some of them being anonymous. Among 
them are “ Facts, Feelings, and Fancies;” “ The 
Poet’s Quest ;” ‘The Crowning Hour ;” “ Harry 
Layden ;” “ Mora Carmody,” the most pleasing 
of his tales; ‘The Comedy of Life ;” “ Father Fe- 
lix,” a translation of which appeared in Germany ; 
“Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous,” ‘* Ravel- 
lings from the Web of Life,” “ Bickerton, or the 
Immigrant’s Daughter.” A volume of“ Dramas,” 
including his ** Oath of Office,” his best effort in 
that line, and * Tighe Lifford.” He also compiled 
a Speller and a Series of Readers. Several of these 
were reprinted in England. A critical estimate 
of his writings will be found in Brownson’s Quar- 
terly for October, 1857. Some of his minor 
lyrics are extremely happy. 


Hotes on Books. 


The Croakers. By Joseph Rodman Drake and 
Fitz-Greene Halleck. First Complete Edition. 
New York: 1860. Royal 8vo, 192 pp. 


Tus privately-printed publication of the New 
York Bradford Club, possesses unusual interest, 
both on account of its literary merit and its his- 
torical value. A hitherto inaccessible collection 
of papers, by such authors as Drake and Halleck, 
would be sought for with avidity, be the subject 
what it might; but to this attraction is added 
the piquant charm of personal and political satire 
of various celebrities of a past day, who yet live 
in our recollections, or supply the material of our 
after-dinner gossip. The Croakers belong to the 
New York of forty years ago, in the good old 
days of the city when DeWitt Clinton was gov- 
ernor, Dr. Mitehill, surgeon-general, Richard Ri- 
ker, recorder, John Lang, editor, John Minshull, 
play wright, Edmund Simpson, manager of the old 
Park Theatre. They recount in very sprightly 
numbers the humors of the day, opening just at 
the season of Gen. Jackson’s visit to New York, 
in 1819, when that famous man discomfited his 
entertainers at Tammany Hall, by proposing at 
their banquet the health of DeWitt Clinton, an 
object of great dislike to them, but a personage, 
notwithstanding, for whom he had the greatest 
admiration. Clinton figures largely through these 
papers. The activity of his mind is well known, 
and how multifarious was the learning he intro- 
duced into his compositions. There is a fair hit 
at this in one of these compositions, which is now 
first published, though it was written at the time 
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to which it refers. It is a travesty of the govern- 
or’s speech of January, 1825. A stanza or two 
may show its quality : 


To Tallmadge of the upper house, 
And Crolius of the lower, 

After ‘non nobis Domine,” 
Thus saith the governor. 


It seems by general admission, 
That as a nation we are thriving ; 
Settled in excellent condition, 
Bargaining, building, and bee-hiving. 
That each one fearlessly reclines 
Beneath his “ fig-tree and his vines’’ 
(The dream of philosophic man), 
And all is quiet as on Sunday 
From New Orleans to the Bay of Fundy, 
From Beersheba to Dan. 


I’ve climb’d my country’s loftiest tree, 
And reach’d its highest bough—save one ; 
Why not the highest !—blame not me, 
“What men dare” do, I’ve done, 
And though thy city Washington 
Still mocks my eagle wing and eye, 
Yet is there joy upon a throne 
Even here at Albany. 


For though but second in command, 
Fur floats my banner in the breeze, 

A captain-general’s on the land, 
An admiral’s on the seas, 

Aud, if Ambition can ask more, 

My very titlk—Governor— 
A princely pride creates, 

Because it gives me kindred claims 

To greatness with those glorious nates, 
A Sancho and a Yates. 


Of the new pieces from the manuscripts of both | 


authors, one published in the Zvening Post as 
recently as 1830, strikes us as peculiarly happy in 
its satire. 


Men, &c., at the Westchester Hotel, Bowery ;” a 
person who would appear to have been something 
of an agrarian in his reforms. There is little dan- 
ger of error in attributing this piece to the poet 
Halleck: 


Mr. Hogbin, I work as a weaver of rhyme, 
And therefore presume, with a working-man’s grace, 
To address you as one I have liked for some time, 
= I know not (no doubt it’s a fine one) your 
ace. 


There is much in a name, and I'll lay you a wager 
(Two small jugs from Reynolds’) that Nature de- 
ion’ 


sign’d, 
When she found you, that you should become the drum- 
major 
In that sweet piece of music, the “Grand March of 
Mind.” 


A Hogbin! a Hogbin! how cheering the shout 
Of all that keep step to that beautiful air, 

Which leads, like the tread-mill, about and about, 
An: leaves us exactly, at last, where we were. 
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Yes, there’s much in a name, and a Hogbin so fit is 
For that great moral purpose, whose impulse divine 
Bids men leave their workshops to work in committees, 
And their own wedded wives to protect yours and 
mine, 


That we working-men prophets are sadly mistaken, 
If yours is not, Hogbin, a durable fame, 
Immortal as England's philosopher Bacon, 
Whom your ancestors housed, if we judge by his 
name, 


When the moment arrives that we’ve won the good 
fight, 
And broken the chains of laws, churches, and mar- 
riages, 
When no infants are born under six feet in height, 
And our chimney-sweeps mount up a flue in their 
carriages ; 


That glorious time when our daughters and sons 
Enjoy a Blue Monday each day of the week, 

And a clean shirt is class’d with the mastodon’s bones, 
Or a mummy from Thebes, an undoubted antique : 


Then, then, my dear Ilogbin, your statue in straw, 
By some modern Pygmalion delightfully wrought, 
Shall be placed in the Park, and our youth’s only law 

Shall be to be Hogbins in feeling and thought ! 
Yours, A Workine-Man. 


In addition to these and other new pieces, 
the work is enriched by a body of illustrative 
notes, which do great credit to the editor, Mr. 
John B,. Moreau, to whose sympathies with the 


| poems, as a New Yorker, the Bradford Club. is 


indebted in the first instance for this choice pub- 
lication. 


The Book of the Signers ; Containing fac-simile 
Letters of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, illustrated with engravings of their 
Residences, Portraits, &c. Edited by Wim. 
Brotherhead. Philadelphia : Wm. Brotherhead. 
1861. 4to. 


Tus is a highly creditable volume, for the idea 
and execution of which great praise is due. The 
Signers will ever be objects of reverence to 
every American heart. A letter, with the por- 
trait, or tomb, or residence of each of those who 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor, cannot fail to possess an abiding and ele- 
vating interest. 


American Historical and Literary Curiosities ; 
consisting of Fac Similes of Original Documents 
Relating to the Events of the Revolution, &c., 
&c.; with a variety of Reliques, Antiquities, 
and Modern Autographs. Collected and edited 
by John Jay Smith and John F. Watson. 
Sixth edition. New York: G. P. Putnam. 
1861. 4to. 


Mr. Purnam has issued a new edition of the first 
series of ** Sinith’s American Historical and Liter- 
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ary Curiosities.” Mr. Smith was the first to fur- 
nish a treat of this kind to American readers, 
and his success was deservedly great. For this 
present edition, the plates have been redrawn and 
many new ones added. The stibjects range 
widely, portraits of Washington, memorials of 
Carver, Penn, Lord Baltimore, André’s Mischi- 
anza Ticket, Arnold’s Commission, Fac-similes 
of old Papers, &c. Like the second series, the 
success of which has called for the revival of this, 
it is well worthy a place in every American library 
and drawing-room. 


Considerations on some of the Elements and Con- 
ditions of Social Welfare and Human Prog- 
ress; being Academic and Occasional Dis- 
courses, and other Pieces. By CO. S. Henry, 
D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 
12mo, 415 pp. 

Tue author well observes that “this volume con- 

tains some things not quite in unison with the 

tone of popular opinion ;” but unless we are to 
consider popular opinion in every country, and 
at each successive period to be the criterion of 
divine truth, we may well bear to hear some 
words of honest censure and prophetic warning. 

Amid the turmoil of party, the exaggerations of 

heated enthusiasm, and the strife of mere politi- 

cians, fundamental truths are often lost sight of; 
and this is especially a period when the calm, 
thoughtful, philosophic mind should speak clearly. 


Historical and Biterary Intelligence. 


Bust or GENERAL Wayne.—The people of 
Westchester, Pennsylvania, are moving to place 
in the court-house a marble bust of Gen. Wayne, 
as a monument to his memory. There is nota 
simple tablet, monument, or bust to Wayne, in 
his native county. A meeting was held in Sep- 
tember, and the model by Wm. Marshall Swayne, 
adopted. It is proposed to effect it by subscrip- 
tion, each subscriber to the amount of a dollar to 
receive a steel engraving of the bust. Addison 
May, Esq., Westchester, Penn., is the treasurer of 
the fund. 


Wm. L. Srone is preparing the “Life of Sir 
William Johnson,” commenced by his father, the 
author of the Lives of Brant and Red Jacket. 
From the extensive collection of manuscripts 
which he made, the work cannot fail to be an 
important addition to the histories of the Colonial 


period. 


SrriokLanp, of Milwaukee, publishes ‘The 
Chronicles of Milwaukee; a narrative, biograph- 
ical and descriptive history of the town, its 
founders, first settlers,” &c. 


J. Hammonp TrumButt, Esq., has been for 
some time paying especial attention to the life 
of Rev. Thomas Hooker, and within a year and a 
half has discovered and deciphered three exceed- 
ingly interesting manuscripts. 

The first is the notes of Mr. Hooker’s first and 
second Election Sermons, preached in 1638 and 
39. The second, his long letter to Gov. Winthrop, 
of Massachusetts, in defence of Connecticut against 
the unjust imputations of his correspondent, is 
published in the first volume of the Connecticut 
Historical Society’s collections, and the most val- 
uable contribution to the early history of the col- 
ony that has been made for many years, 

The third is Mr. Hooker’s Thanksgiving Ser- 
mon, preached at Hartford, Oct. 4, 1638. The 
Hartford Press gives an extract from the tran- 
script of the original, made at the time, by Mat- 
thew Grant, of Windsor. The text was 1 Sam. 
vii. 12. 


Messrs. Wenites & Gitierre announce a kind 
of private Registry of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages, to be called * The Doomsday Book of the 
State of New York,” and designed to contain a 
complete record of the family registers of all the 
residents of this State; the volumes containing 
these records to remain permanently on deposit 
in the library of the New York Historical Society. 


Mr. Jonn Russert Smiru, is about to pub- 
lish, in the style of his “Library of Old Au- 
thors,” a reprint of “ Philip Freneau’s Poetical 
Works,” from the Philadelphia edition of 1786, 
with a biographical introduction, to be printed 
by Whittingham. 


Tne Imperial Library of Paris has just been 
enriched by the presentation of a collection of 
American coins numbering 880 pieces: 5 gold, 
86 silver, and the rest copper. The present was 
made by Mr. Vattemare. 


Tue Messrs. Brockhaus of Leipsic have just 
brought out the catalogue of ‘Books on Amer- 
ica.” The collection comprises only 435 articles, 
but is particularly rich in early tracts and pam- 
phlets relative to the history of the New Nether- 
lands, including the Breeden Raedt of 1649, the 

fort Verhuel van Nieuw-Nederlandts, 1662, 
Wassenaer’s Historical Collections, and many 
other similar rarities. A pamphlet, hitherto un- 
known, relating to the Delaware, is priced at 
100 thalers. 
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